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NEW AND VALUABLE 
TEXT-BOOKS!! 


THE 
BRYANT & STRATTON 


oe 


Business Arithmetic.| 


1 Vol, 8vo, Price, $2.50. 
“ This new work is pre-eminently superior to any 
Pee ows, publication of the kind.” — Chicago Even. 


ing rnal, 
——=Gae 


THE 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


WITH A 


Concordance & Classified Index 
By Cuares W. Stearns, M.D. 
1 Vol.,1amo, Price, $1.00. 


“I deem your edition the best I have ever seen.”— 
Prof. $. H. Gilmore, University of Rochester. 


—_o——_ 


AN 
‘Analytical and Practical 


French Grammar, 


By J. G. KEErets. 


a Vol., 1amo. Price, $2.00. 
—_— 


Copies of ‘the above works for examination inay 


be had of t&® publishers, on receipt of one-half the | . 


price. 


&@ Correspondence solicited. 
MASON, BAKER & PRATT, 
$ Publishers, New York. 





A. WSMITCHELL & CO., 


Bankers & Brokers 


EALERS in Bonds, Stocks, Gold, Exchange 


and Paper. County, School Dis- 
sod Halfead ‘Bonds a Seciaey. Money to 
Loan on Estate Security. Buy and Sell Com. 


Paper. Parties having money to invest 
would do well to¢onsult us on permanent securities. 
Parties loans can be accommodated on 


setoneshie ails Address 


A. W. MITCHELL & CO., 
No, 10 Mut. Life Ins, Co. Building. 


THE BEST SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Betore using or adopting other works, teachers and school officers should see the 


University Series of Text-Books. 















Maury’s First Lessons in Geography......... $o 63 | Holmes’ Fourth Reader.......6......eeeeeees $o 75 
“The World we Live Tn 1 25 “Fifth Reader........00+ . esos I 95 
Manual of Geography... oak 2 25 be Sixth Reader.......+++....« ee 
x Eoyaical Geograph: aapeceresese +225 “First Lessons in Grammar .. sees 50 

a aps. ts aps, net. +10 00 bis English Grammar.......++++ go 

Venable’s First Lessons in Numbers... 30 “4 Histo of the United States . 1 50 
“« Intermediate Arithmetic .... -.- | 60| Carter’s General History.....+.++00....0008 eoee I 50 
re Practical Arithmetic. ... ............ 1 00 | De Vere’s Introduction to French......sse0+++ 75 

j ; “ i 5 
> eee eee SE) So See 
“« Key to Arithmetics....... tt eeeeeeees 99 | Sachtleben’s French Pronunciation...... a bpees 
= Key to Elementary Algebra......... 1 on | Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar....++.+++se00++ I 50 

Holmes’ Pictorial Primer.....ccssscesessseees 10 tin Exercise-Book.......:.. 1 00 
«Elementary Speller..... Phgv ees sche 18 * Latin Lessons and Reader..... 
is sad io - eee e eee ceedoccese + eeeee 20 Johnston & Bosna Literature...... 1 §0 

econd Reader....s++seee- sboszepven 35 | Avery’s wing Book...++se+ssssees eccecsece I 10 
“ —- Third Reader... ..0.+..eese06 od ielecae 50 | Fairbanks’ Business Arithmetic ........ + 150 


Single copies (Keys excepted) of works desired for examination, with a view to introduction, will be 
furnished at half price. Favorable terms for introduction. Send for Descriptive Circulars. ~ 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
155 and 157 Crosby Street, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINE 


THE CHEAPEST AND LIGHTEST RUNNING 


LOCK-STITCH MACHINE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. . 
THE LATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


PRICE, $60,000. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS FOR CASH. 











BUY NO OTHER UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN THE 


HOM E. 


You Wirt Finp 1T LARGELY TO Your INTEREST. 


AGENTS WANTED. EVERYWHERE. 


* For full particulars with descriptive circular, address, 


JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 


21 South Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

































aa THE RESINGER SASH 
FASTENER.—A Cheap, Durable 
and Ornamental Lock,with no Spring 
to break, or sash to cut. It is very 
easily and quickly applied; holds the 
sash at any place desired, and a self- 
fastener when the sash isdown. A 
half-dozen Copper-Bronzed_ Locks 
sent to any address, post-paid, on re- 
| ceipt of socents. Circulars sent on 
application. 

Sam Over 200,000 of these locks are 
“ already in use. 


THE ANCHOR LINE HOLD. 
ER is a neat, durable, universal ten- 
sion device, to stretch and hold Rope, 
Wire and Cords, for all purposes, in 
Yards, Houses, Stores, around Bal- 
conies, Awnings, etc. Admits of 
spliced or knotted lines; releases 
easily, with a slight jerk, but holds 
: so that no under-propping or ‘wind. NW 
xf play will undo the ye A set ‘ 
of three, with screws, sent, A id, to any address, by Mail, for 40 cents. RgsinGzER MANUFACTURING 
Co., Box 367, Harrisburg, Penn. 
&@p One Dozen Sash Fasteners, and a Set of Three Line Holders, sent, prepaid, to any Address, 
on receipt of $1.25. AGENTS WaNTED. THe Traps SuPPLIED. 
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AGASSIZ. 


PENIKEE ISLAND, 
Aug. 18, 1873. 


Profesor H. KRUSI. 
Dear Sir: 

I have duly received 
your SERIES oF DrawinG-Booxs, 
and I heartily congratulate you upon 
the success you have achieved in 
making Drawing not merely an Art, 
OF A 
COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF 
NATURE. What with too many 
remains a plaything, is thus made the 
means of solid knowledge. 

Hoping you may see your method 
widely adopted, I remain 
Yours truly, 

L. AGASSIZ. 
C. E. LANE, A 


407 N. Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Lancaster School Mottoes | 


TWELVE CARDS 8x14 INCHES 
IN SIZE. 





Printed on both sides. Teachers pronounce them 
the best and cheapest set of Mottoes yet published, 
Appropriate for Sunday Schools as well as Day 
Schools, 

Thirty Mottoes and the Lord’s Prayer. Best 
6-ply Railroad Board. Colors: Salmon and Green. 
Black Type, Bold and attractive. Sent post-paid to 
any address, on receipt of $1.10 They are put up 
in heavy envelopes of Manilla paper to secure them 
from rough usage in passing through the mails 
2,500 sets of these mottoes thus far printed. 
They speak for themselves, — of Music Page 
Supplement with each set. Send for circular, 

Address, J. P,. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 





New Book for Agents. 
We want Agents ev here ‘for a new, beauti- 
fully illustrated work the author’s own adven- 
tures, entitle 


d 
Wild Life in the Far West, 


comprising incidents of nearly 30 gars of hunting 
and trapping, captivity among the Comanches, in 
the Mexican ars, encounters with Apaches 
Grizzly Bears, &c. metre 8 interesting. Send 
for illustrated circular and the most /iberal terms; 
or, if in haste to in work, send $1 for complete 
outfitto F. A. HUTCHINSON & CO., St. Louis, 


°, 





GENTS WANTED! ACT AT ONCE. 
The people everywhere are eager to buy the only 
authentic and complete history of 


LIVINGSTONE, 


his wonderful discoveries and thrilling adventures 
during 23 years in the wilds of Africa, and resurrec- 
tion Y the daring STANLEY. Over 600 p: " 
beautifully illustrated, only $2.50, Selling like wild- 
fire! Write for extraterms; or if you wish to begin 
at once, send $1 for outfit. VALLEY PUBLI 
ING CO., St. Louis. 


LOUISVILLE, (KY.) 


Medical College. 


NOTICE. 

Sessions begin as follows: Preliminary Session 
second Monday in September; Regular Session 
first Monday in October, closing in last week of 
February; Spring Session first Monday in March; 
closin Test of June. One Beneficiary Student re. 
ceived from each Senatorial District of Kentucky, 
and from each Con sional District of the different 
States- Sons of ——_ and Clergymen are ac- 
corded Beneficia ppointments. Mode of obtain- 
ing Beneficiary Appointments learned by a 
in person or by letter to the Dean. Terms: Matricu- 
lation $5.00; fessor’s tickets, $120.00; Benefici- 
ary fee, Lowrey json pees yee $30.00; aye 
tor’s 10.00; sess 25.00. For further 
marticulara oadzess the Dean. 
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PROTECT YOUR 


BUILDINGS. 


Which may be done with less than quarter 
the usual expense by the ure of 


GLINE’S PATENT 


SLATE RooFInG Paint. 





A roof may be covered with a very cheap shingle 
and by the application of this slate be made to last 
from a5 to 39 years. Old roofs can be patched and 
coated dod made to look much better and last 
longer than new shingles without the slate, for 


ONE-THIRD 
THE COST OF RE-SHINGLING, 


The cost of slating new shingles is only about the 
cost of simply laying them, and the slate is fire- 
proof against sparks and live coals falling upon it 
as ma easily tested by any one, and as appears 
from the fact that Insurance Companies 


MAKE THE SAME TARIFF THAT THEY 
DO FOR SLATED ROOFS. 


For tin and iron it has no equal, as it expands by 
heat and contracts by cold, and never cracks or 
scales. For cemetery fences it is particularly adapt- 
ed, as it will not corrode in the Neng 9 places, 
Roofs covered with Tar sheathing Felt can be 
made water-tight ata smallexpense, The Slate or 
Paint is 

EXTREMELY CHEAP. 

Two gallons will coyer a hundred square feet of 
Shingle Roof, or over four hundred of tin or iron. 
Price of the slate ready fer use is 80 cents per gallon, 
$16 per half barrel, or $30 per barrel of about 40 

allons, with a liberal discount to the trade. We 
urnish and apply the material for $3.50 per 100 
square fect in the vicinity of New York. 


WE USE NO TAR IN THIS COMPOSITION. 


Theretore it does not affect the water from the 
root, if turned off for the first one or two rains. 

The paint has a very heavy body, but is easily 
applied with a 40r6 inch coloring brush. 

On old rotten shingles it fills up the holes and 
pores, hardens them and eves a new and substan- 
tial root that will last for years. On curled or 
warped shingles, it brings to their place and keeps 
them there It fills up the holes in tin or feltin 
roof, nd stops the leaks, one coat is equal to ten o 
ordinary paint 

The color of the slate when first applied is of a 
dark purple; and in about a moath it changes toa 
light uniform slate col +r 


AND IS, TO ALL INTENTS AND PURPO.- 
SES, SLATE. 

It is a slow drver, but rain wili not affect it in the 
least i. one hour .fter it is put on. 

Samples sent to any pact of the country by express, 
C. O. D.. at the tullowing prices: if ordered to be 
sent by freightthe money must accompany the order. 

1 Gallon and Can 
2 “ “ . 





S:. & Og ...0..5 

lu sal 0 eereee 

1 “ i) oo 

~§ a 4 bbl 

40 = Fs swdehes i nce gecvoedabe 30 00 


Roofs examined, estimates of cost given, and 
when required, will be put in thorough repair. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 

or full information, recommends from Insurance 
Compauies and others, Editorials trom the leading 
newspapers, or a sample shingle coated with the 


slate, 
Address, 


New York Slate Roofing Company, 


No. 6 Cedar Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Agents wanted in every town, 


-H. & L. CHASE, 


cn n n 
s 2(728 
< < < 
= “ = 


Cotton and Linen Seamless, Cony ving = Paper, 
Cotton and Jute Bacs for Wheat, Corn, 
Wool, Bran, Flour Po atoes, Seeds 

Dried Fruits, Salt, Hams, 
Etc., Etc. 
Twine anp Seconp Hanp BAGS. 
Sacks printed to order. 
NO. 17 N. MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Stationery 


- WW. McINTY RE 
4 S. 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOW SHALL WE TEACH 
ENcuisH [_1TeRatuRE 


z 
Put before the pupil, so far as practicable, speci- 
mens of acknowledged MASTER PIECES. 
It 
Make use of a GOOD GUIDE, which shall show 
the literature in connection with the H1s- 
tory of the Country, the DeveL- 
OPMENT of the LANGUAGE, 
and the Lives and 
Characters 

of the 

WRITERS. 


This guide should be COMPENDIOUS, ACCU- 
RATE, and SUGGESTIVE, and one that can be 
MASTERED BY THE STUDENT. 


rit 


The book which best answers these requirements, 
and is based npon a scientific method, is 


GILMAN’S 


1 vol, 16:0, pp. 235, price $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Camsrince. 
117 WASHINGTON Srt., Boston. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





“The most concise, comprehensive, intelligent, 

and the best arranged outline of English Literature 

= has ever been printed.”—Hartford Courant. 
ict. it 


The Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal 


Twenty second vol. Each number contains 32 
Royal oct pages of matters of practical value to 
Teachers, Superintendents and Directors. Monthly 
edition, 7,500 copies Subscriptions may begin wit 
January, April, July aid Uctober numbers. Full 
official and editorial departments Original articles 
from Lady contributors. School Song or Schoe! 
Hymns (with music), each month, Lists of Exam- 
ination questions frequently given, Old style type, 
Toned paper, Handsomely issued. Subscription 
rate, $1.50 per year. Address, . 

J. P WICKERSHAM & CO , Lancaster, Pa. 


Reidville, §.0;, Female College, 


SPARTANBURG DISTRICT. 


Opens 1st. Feb ; the cheapest Female College in 
the south; classes last of November; ten Calendar 
Months; Vacation in the Winter; Fall Term begins 
ist of July; Board from the $10 to $12; Tuition, 
$4; Music, $4 per month; no extras; no charge for 
tuiti n of daughters of Ministers of the Gospel, or 
Soldiers killed in battle 

Rev. THOS. WARD WHITE, Pres’t. 











St. Louis Seminary 


| By my at Jennings Station, on the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern Railway, near the 
city limits, will open the Fourth Session 


SEPTEMBER 34. 


The experienced teachers in all the departments, 
the we'l-arranged buildings, the quiet, retired, 
healthy location, the strict but parental discipline, 
the rigid economy in personal expenses, the select 
number received—only thirty being admitted - the 
full curriculum of studies, embracing, besides a full 
literary course, the Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Mu-sic— Vocal and Instrumental—Oil Painting, 
Water Colors, Penciling, Sketching from Nature, 
etc —the accessibility to the Museums, Art Gal- 
leries, Libraries, and other objects of interest offered 
by the great city of St. Louis—the Seminary being 
only a few minutes ride on the cars from the city— 
all conspire to render this a very desirable School. 

Board, regular tuition, fuel, room, for one session, 
$125. payable strictly in advance. 

For further particulars, address 

B. T. BLEWETT, A.M., 
720 N. Fourth Street, corner of Morgan, 
Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 





SOUTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 

HE School Year commences the first week in 
September, and is divided into four terms ot 

ten weeks each. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of study has been prepared with a 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of prac- 


First Steps in English Literature! 


| OUR CIRCULATION. 


Officce of THE R. P. STUDLEY CO., 
Manufacturing Stationers, 
S. W. Cor. Main and Olive Streets, 
St. Louis, March 20, 1873. 


J. B. MERWIN, Editor and Publisher 
American Fournal of Education, 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours, of late date, I have to 
say that our books show that for several 
of the last issues of the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EpucATION, we have printed, and 
you have paid for, and edition of 

TWELVE THOUSAND COPIES, 

a fact as gratifying to us as it must be 
We 
have printed this journal from the first, 


pleasing to you and your friends. 


and it has gained steadily in circulation 
from three thousand copies to TWELVE 
THOUSAND each issue. 
Respectfully, 
Tue R. P. StupiEry Co. 








200,000 READERS EACH ISSUE. 


E are going to give a genuine 

Prang Chromo, worth one dol- 
lar, to every new subscriber to the 
American Fournal of Education 
for the next sixty days. 

We intend in the future, as we have 
done in the past, to give more read- 
ing matter than any other Journal of 
this class, and to give that of a prac- 
tical character. 

We are going to continue to print 
plans and cuts of the best style of 
school buildings. We are going to 
|show the people not only what our 
\teachers are doing, and how much 
| they are doing, but show the necessity 
|for their work as well. We shall 
\labor to have our school laws so 
|amended that they may be better 
| understood, and the taxes so levied 
and collected that teachers may be 
|paid more promptly and more liber- 
jally. All these things can be done 
_as soon as the people understand the 
| worth and wealth of the intelligent 
| productive man or woman over the 
| ignorant non-producing citizen. 
| It is an éntelligent use of the 
faculties, trained and developed in 
our schools, which enables us to use 
|the material wealth of the State, and 
make it rich in an intelligent, law- 
abiding citizenship. 

Every teacher in the United States, 
on account of what the American 
Fournal of Education is doing and 
has done in this positive, practical, 
| specific work, is immediately and 
|directly interested in extending its 

circulation. 














tical instructien, and at the same time secure broad- | 


est eulture and the most thorough training of the| The cenuine Pran 
mental powers. ‘The philosophy and methods of | 8 g Chromos worth, 


teaching will receive special attention during the | one dollar, which we give for every 
course, | . o.* 
EXPENSES. |subscriber, are beautitiful works of 


00 per term. Board from | ¥ 
Rooms for self-board and | art, and we make this unparalleled 


d at rates. . ° 
For further particulars apply to liberal offer in order to secure 200,- 
JAMES JOHONNOT, Princi | ; 
Ww o. | Ooo readers for each issue. 


arrenshburg, 
LINGUISTICAL. _ Please send postage stamp to pay 


TYMOLOGICAL queries on Educational nl postage, and write the name and 
ral Terms, 1| : 
rer Rg et Pourap ’* Instructor | post-office adtiress of every subscrib- 








in the Classical, Biblical and Modern 
118 North Third Street, Room 3. 








hical 
NAMES, will be answered BREY, Instructor 
peo |er, and the State, plain. 
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Wm. Barr & Co. 


420 & 422 North Fourth Street, 


NOW MAKE A SPECIALTY 


DREss 


MAKING, 


—AND— 


GUARANTHE 


EVERY GARMENT MADE. 


The 
Public have 
‘only to be informed 


of their great facilities for 


FURNISHING 


STYLISH GOODS 


PROMPT EXECUTION, 


ARTISTIC WORKMANSHIP 


TO KNOW THAT 


Wm. Barr & Co.’s 


IS THE PLACE TO HAVE 
& 


Suits 


—AND— 


Wrappings 





MADE TO ORDER. 
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AMERICAN 
Journal of Education. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Ty. B. MERWIHIN, 


No. 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 








Polytechnic Institute Building, . ST. LOUIS. 
TERMS. 

Per annum (in advance). .....++++sseceeseseee$I 50 

Single copies. .........see+eeeeeeeee kaaseaninen 15 








ADVERTISEMENTS and other matter must be in by 
the 2oth of the month previous to publication to 
insure insertion. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 























a@|4|4 

SPACE. = 3 e 2 

2. 2 2 > 

- o” ie) ~ 
1 Inch, $ 2 50 | $ 6 So | $12 So | $2 50 
$ Inches, 8 25 4 00 | 50 00 |, 90 00 
Inches, 12 50 00 | 75 00 | 135 00 
1 Column, a5 00 50 | 135 00 = oo 
, Pose, MOO 00 4 995 2 1520 00. FO 20 


First and Last Pages, 25 per cent. Extra. 

No extra charge for Cuts or Electrotypes. 

Special Notices, 30 cents per line, measured at 
12 lines to inch for space actuaily used. . 

General advertisements measured at 14 lines to 
inch for space actually used. 

Nonpareil smallest display type used. 
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aS Send in the subscribers and 
get, in addition to a copy of the 
American Fournal of Education, 
for one year, a genuine Prang 
Chromo, worth one dollar, free! 
This offer holds good for sixty days. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





BY JOHN KEATON 





ORMAL Schools have commit- 
ted to them the special respon- 
sibility of investigating, deveioping, 
comprehending, settling, unfol iing, 
and imparting the best methods by 
which the teachers of the Common- 
wealth in each of the different depart- 
ments of learning, can most success- 
fully instruct and train the children of 
the Commonwealth. 

Normal training, so far from being 
universal among teachers, embar- 
rassed as it is in no small measure by 
the unfit methods every now and then 
practiced in superior instruction, has 
still further obstruction thrown in the 
way of its success by the lack of 
methods, or the bad methods prac- 
ticed in the family which act on the 
individual who proposes to teach 
before he comes under the influence 
of the school. Normal schools have, 
therefore, imposed upon them the 


* | responsibility of preparing officers to 


lead the armies of light against the 
hosts of ignorance, and this responsi- 
bility, increased by the necessity of 
rooting out whatever may be abnor- 
mal or injurious in the methods of 
the family or the institution of learn- 
ing; they may fitly call to their aid 
the benefactions of private wealth, 
and demand the amplest apparatus 
and the completest buildings and 
grounds. They may fitly seek the 
highest qualities, attainments, and 
efforts in their instructors, and call in 
the co-operation of the journalistic 
press, of the lecture, the association, 
and the institute, for the extension 
and completion of their work. Nor 
mal training may justly demand that 
the principles of the kindergarten 
shall become its aid in the family, 
and that right methods of instruction 
in the college shall give it their sup- 
port. But all this will fail if the 
normal schools are left to any uncer- 
tainty. Wisely they have been made 
part of the operations of our common- 
wealths and municipalities. Officers 
of the Army and Navy are trained at 
the expense of the people for their 
defense ; but education is the cheap- 
est defense.—Shall our statesman- 
ship fall behind that of the Greek, 





who taught the “highest m’ssion of 
the state is the training of the citizens 
to virtue?” We proclaim ourselves a 
Christian people. But the founder 
of Christianity taught that it is not 
the will of our Heavenly Father that 
* ohe of these little ones should per- 
ish.” Teachers in every sphere are 
entrusted with the execution of this 
divine purpose. Normal schools, 
imbued with it, will enter into the 
lot of the humblest, and promote the 
welfare of the highest, measuring 
their success by their nearness to the 
hearts of the people. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 








AFTER a vacation of several 
months, a part of which was pas-ed 
in European travel, Mr. Nast re- 


sumes the pencil with all his accus-. 


tomed vigor and esprit. In addition 
to his new Almanac for 1874, and his 
regular contributions to Harger’s 
Weekly, he will soon give the public 
a rare treat in his lectures on Caric- 
aturists, illustrated with extemporized 
sketches. Those who have witnessed 
the facile and astonishing powers of 
draughtsmanship and the keen scin- 
tillations of humor and fancydisplayed 
by Mr. Nast at social gatherings for 
the entertainment of friends, predict 
for him a great success in his new role. 





- 
LITERATURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 





[We do not often publlsh the letters of 
commendation wrttten us, though we re- 
ceive a large number, but the following 
pleasant note from Prof. Arthur Gilman 
touches upon points of so much interest 
to all our readers that we give it entire. 
—Ep. } . 


Editor American Fournal of Education: 
Y attention has been called to 
an article with the above title 
in a late issue of Zhe American 
Fournal of Education. I have read 
it with considerable pleasure for it is 
a sensible and practical discussion of 
a very important subject. The writer 
has presented the proper aim in the 
teaching of Literature. The object 
of the common-school is to give 
tastes to the pupils, and indicate the 
mode of cultivation of the faculties, 
rather than to cram the storehouse of 
the brain with a great variety of facts. 
Your article shows how a taste for 
literary study may be excited or 
created, and it points out a mode by 


which the pupil may be led to in- 
terest himself in the study. i 

I would suggest that as soon as the 
teacher has led the pupil to feel that 
Chaucer, for example, was a real 
man, had human sympathies, and 
performed an important part in life 
at the period in which he flourished, 
he should give also a correct impres- 
sion of the relations that Chaucer and 
his times bear to the writers, who 
went before and came after him. 
There is a lack of persection, to bor- 
row an artist’s word, in much of the 
teaching of English Literature. I 
felt this painfully in my own, school 
experience. The. principle upon 
which I was taught was that of cram- 
ming with facts. I was told that 
Chaucer was born in such a year, 
“and he died”—that JuLnson was 
born in such another year, and he 
died; and the information clung to 
my memory about as closély as the 
pedigree of the fathers in the Old 
Testament have done. 

Facts we must have, but let us not 
take them in this style. Let the in- 
terest be excited first in the individual 
writer and his works, then in his 
contemporaries and their works, and 
then stop and ask the question, “Did 
this group of writers spring from the 
ground, and write thus independently 
of their past and future?” Did they 
thus, or are they one link, as it were, 
of a chain of writers, each of whom 
influenced all the others? 

Did the author of the “Vision Con- 
cerning Piers Plowman” prepare the 
way for Chaucer? Did Wiclif mod- 
ify his religious views? How many 
centuries before Chaucer had there 
been a strong literature in England? 
How many centuries have passed 
since?) What changes have political 
history, wars, revolutions and migra- 
tions caused in the style and subject 
of literature? When did these changes 
occur? Can they be chronologically 
indicated? When the teacher sug- 
gests such questions he -stimulates 
thought, and, while the pupil is in- 
terested, the progress of literary his- 
tory, if presented to the mind, will 
be understood and remembered... Let 
the divisions, as of “ earlier” -and 
‘‘later” literature, as the “ Eliza- 
bethian” period, and the period of 





the “* Cavaliers and Roundheads,” or 
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the age of King Alfred, be shown in 
their chronological order, and a new 
light will dawn upon his mind. He 
will not think of Spencer, and Pope, 
and Poe, and George Eliot or con- 
temporaries, but will put each one in 
his proper place in the chain of cen- 
turies, and as long as he lives his 
reading will be more enlightened and 
fruitful, because he has a system in 
his mind. 

Two efforts must be made. I. To 
excite an interest. II. To give the 
facts in their relations to each other, 
and to the great moulding historic 
and literary influences. A large 
library is very valuable for this pur- 
pose, but it is not absolutely essen- 
tial. “If it were there would be little 
hope that the elevating study of liter- 
ature could be pursued extensively. 

Excuse my garrulous note. It has 
come from an interest in the subject, 
and I send it to you as a sort of 
thank-offering for your article, which 
will, I am sure, do much good by its 
directness and simplicity. 


Yours, ArTHUR GILMAN. 
CamBripce, Mass., August, 1873. 
—_—_———_-o-o—___—— 


Latitude and Longitude in Class Work. 





BY A. E. WARDNER. 





I. Object of study and class work. 
Il. Outlines as a means to the end. 


I. The ancient athlete did not fore- 
go epicurean pleasures for the crown 
or applauding shouts of a particular 
Olympian contest, but for the ability 
to secure them on any occasion. The 
pugilist practices, not to bear off a 
certain $3,000 belt, but ‘to be able, at 
any time, to accomplish any similar 
feat. The renowned Blondin did not 
practice his strange art simply for 
the purpose of walking over the 
foaming Niagara, but to be able to 
walk with sublime composure even 
over the yawning chasms of the Col- 
orado. 

So in practical life, not a particu- 
lar result is sought, but the ability to 
produce results ; not ends, but means 
to the end; not attainments, but 
power for attainment. The Western 
inquiry—not of your nativity, parent- 
age, reputation or advantages, but 
“* What can you do?” is no less per- 
tinent than characteristic. 

We conclude that the object of 
study and class-work is not simply to 
acquire a knowledge of branches, 
but to secure the ability to rightly ex- 
ercise the faculties. Not a knowl- 
edge simply of language, mathemat- 
ics and science, but a natural, healthy 
and vigorous use of the mental pow- 
ers. 

Thus, in the correct understanding 
of the object of study and class-work, 
are we given a key to correct methods 
and systems of instruction, and a 
guide to their correct use. 





II. With this conclusion it follows 
that methods of instruction and study 
are faulty just so far as they fail in 
securing the fullest development of 
mental power. 

How near do the methods of in- 
struction and study in common use 
conform to this standard? Is their 
latitude and longitude in the process? 
Does the pupil, or even the teacher, 
in each and every step of the process, 
know the bearings,—where he is and 
at what he aims to arrive? How 
many pupils, or even teachers, can 
tell you the relation of the process of 
addition to the unit; multiplication 
to addition; division to subtraction ; 
denominate to abstract numbers; 
fractions to division and the unit; 
decimal to common fractions; per- 
centage to fractions and the unit; 
interest, discount, profit and loss, &c., 
to percentage, &c., &c., or the rela- 
tion of any one of these to the others 
and to the whole? 

Is it not true that one of the chief 
causes of our failure to impart to our 
pupils a clear and practical under- 
standing of the branches which we 
attempt to teach, is the failure either 
to ourselves understand, or certainly 
our failure to forcibly and constantly 
present and fix the relation and de- 
pendence of the parts to the whole? 

What is the remedy for this state 
of things? A revolution is needed 
in the methods of instruction and 
study; such a revolution as will 
banish from our schools unmeaning, 
isolated and lifeless details, and sub- 
stitute therefor the expressive, rela- 
ted, organized parts of a real, organic 
whole. Here the judicious use of 
* outlines,” isan essential. They can 
be made to accomplish this through 
their tangible and logical expression 
of the whole subject, not its parts 
simply, but its parts as related to the 
whole. We will thus have the true 
latitude and longitude in class-work. 
The object of outlines is to so aid in 
the presentation and discussion of a 
subject, as to engrave the truth upon 
the mind in all the clearness of out- 
line and definiteness of detail. Their 
correct use bears the same relation to 
a clear understanding of the subject 
under discussion and the ability to in- 
telligibly use them, as the requisite 
exercises of the athlete, pugilist and 
rope-walker bear to the art of athle- 
tism, pugilism and rope-walking. In 
either, one is the indispensable and 
only means of which the other is the 
accomplished end. 


+++ 
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THE amount appropriated by par 
liamentary grants for elementary edu- 
cation in England and Wales has 
risen from eight shillings per scholar | 
in 1863 to twelve shillings in 1873. | 
About five million dollars a year is| 
now expended on free schools. 








How I Made my School-room Attractive. 





' BY ANNABELL LEE. 





HAD a fine large house in the 

country, well lighted and venti- 
lated, good desks, stained and var- 
nished ; a vestibule, closet and cellar ; 
an ABC and a multiplication-table 
card. These were my advantages. 
My drawbacks were discolored, old- 
fashioned, ragged maps ; a worn-out, 
tottering, rusty stove, with pipe, scut- 
tle, shovel and zinc to'match; anda 
black-board—minus the black. 

My first movement toward recon- 
struction was to roll up the maps and 
put them under the cellar steps. My 
next, to meet the directors and ask 
for new ones. They bought them 
and I hung them nicely, placing over 
each a green wreath, or a bunch of 
spruce or pine. After some persua- 
sion, a director came and renovated 
the black-board, and I next attacked 
the stove. I depicted in glowing 
colors how we sat by that stove in 
blanket-shawls and overcoats, and 
nearly froze; and one bright day a 
new one was vouchsafed. I have 
kept it blackened ever since, and in 
summer we garnish it with flowers. 
It hasn’t a pencil mark on it, and the 
nice square of zinc is washed daily. 
Then came a new scuttle and shovel, 
basin, cup and bucket, and I donated 
the leaky old ones to the boys, to 
help build mill-dams and fortifica- 
tions. 

Meantime, I had cleaned the cel- 
lar; and the floor being hard and 
dry, it made acapital place for my 
merry band to play, in wet weather. 
I gave them the disgraceful old maps, 
and they used them for wigwams 
and tents, for flags and Indian blan- 
kets ; and, with a few turkey feathers 
in their hats and a few war-whoops, 
they rival the Modocs. 

My children sing well. So one 
evening we sang for the public. I 
had my melodeon on the platform, 
and Nilsson was in the back-ground 
that night. With the proceeds we 
bought Sanders’ spelling charts, and 
an elocutionary chart. 

The walls lost their blank look, 
and we began to draw long breaths 
of satisfaction, and to think it time to 
besiege the board again. The result 
was Perce’s magnetic globe and two 
charts. My dignity having suffered 
from a broken chair, I enlarged the 
pile of kindling with it. A carpenter, 
at work on some benches, made me 
a clock shelf, and on it I put a little 
clock, which cost a dollar and a 
quarter. I consider that clock a 
good investment, and to-day the 
crispest, freshest five-dollar bank-note 
could not buy it. 

I needed curtains. I scalloped 
and pinked some newspapers. After 


awhile I made a statement of griev- 
ances to the directors, and they 
bought me buff oiled linen. I-made 
the curtains by sewing in pieces of 
lath, top and bottom, then fastening 
a long piece of black tape to the top 
lath, enabling us to roll them to any 
height. | 

I collected again, always encour- 
aging the children by heading the 
list with my own name, and we 
bought a looking-glass and four tow- 
els, a jumping-rope andaball. They 
take turns in having the towels wash- 
ed, and, as we have combs and soap, 
there is no need of any one’s being 
untidy. 

Then a good, dear lady sent me a 
large corn-husk door mat, a towel 
and a scrubbing-brush, and another 
sent me a large bunch of turkey feath- 
ers and wings for dusting. I began 
to be vain. Our school was steadily 
gaining a reputation for neatness and 
attractiveness, and I was complimen- 
ted by visitors, directors and superin- 
tendent. The last suggested a school 
library. I began the work at once. 
Unfortunately, I could not handle a 
saw or plane very creditably, but I 
had a nephew who could ; and, being 
deluded by a new necktie into believe- 
ing that Aunt Bell was the best girl 
in Bucks county, he made me three 
nice hanging shelves. These I put 
up with red cord, tying the top with 
a broad ribbon that once did duty on 
a bonnet. 

I collected books from parents and 
friends, and the work still goes on. 
The children have the use of the 
books at noons or to take home. 

I collected pictures from first-class 
illustrated papers, and every other 
available source, and covered the 
walls. Some I framed with straw, 
some I hung with scarlet yarn, and 
some I fastened with small tacks. 

These pictures meet the eye at all 
times, and often at noons and on 
rainy days a little band will go all 
around the room and comment on 
them. I have never hada picture 
torn by a child. 

Our last collection was a serious 
affair. We wanted Webster’s Un 
abridged Dictionary. I made out an 
alluring paper, stating our great need, 
and sent it around the neighborhood. 
It was a success, and we had enough 
money left to buy a numeral frame 
and a magnet. I have beautiful 
flowers brought me, and very often I 
put a little bouquet on the vacant 
desk of a dear boy who left us two 
years ago for the happier world. 
His picture hangs on the wall, and 
the girls made three pretty crosses 
and placed around the frame. To- 
day my dead darling sleeps under 
the flowers he loved so well. 

After vacation we are promised 
new writing charts. I have more 
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pictures to frame, and shall make 
further improvements. I want my 
school-room second to none in the 
country. I have invested a very 
little money but a great amount of 
time and enthusiasm. I love my 
work; still better, I love my little 
workers. By their confidence and af- 
fection I am fully repaid for all my 
labors of love in their behalf.—Pen- 
sylvania School Fournal. 


[Fellow teachers, go and do like- 
wise. A similar work is needed in 
almost all our schools. Such a result 
js worth living for. What a lesson 
for school officers and parents. Re- 
tain and sustain the faithful teacher, 
One ought to be appreciated, who 
has the soul and the energy to convert 
a dingy, dilapidated, repulsive den, 
into a mental work-shop and an 
earthly paradise. 


METHODS OF TEACHING VOCAL MUSIC. 








BY H. F. WILLIAMS. 

OCAL music should be taught 

inevery school. This is true be- 
yond question. The affections and 
emotions are sure to be exercised for 
good or evil. Good music awakens the 
purest and best emotions, and tends 
to refine and elevate. Hence the im- 
portance of having children early 
taught to sing. In no way can the 
young be so well and universally 
reached as in the public school. Since 
the day the great and good Dr. Mason 
commenced teaching the principles 
of music to all the pupils in the Mt. 
Vernon school at Boston, the subject 
has been gaining popularity. The 
time is not distant when an ability to 
teach vocal music will be as much 
one of the requirements of a teacher, 
as the ability to teach reading. 

A few general suggestions as to 
methods of giving instruction to 
children in the rudiments of music is 
the aim of this article. A course of 
instruction suitable to adults would 
not be successful with children 
Grown people are always trained to 
some extent in other things and are 
better able to reason, and hence will 
comprehend a system having greater 
scope than could be successfuly pre- 
sented to children. Another great 
difference is in the flexibility of the 
vocal organs. 

With adults much patient practice 
is necessary to eradicate bad tones 
and establish a proper manner of 
giving out the voice. With children 
the teacher has rather to see that 
what nature has done for the voice is 
not ruined by incorrect habits, for 
“to sing naturally is to sing rightly.” 

Particular attention is called to 
these differences, because so many 
try to teach old and young on the 
same plan. The result of such teach- 


-| Says: 


ing is sure to be sseensiiilihaie, The 
exercises for children must be such 
as they can comprehend. 

The work must be carefully graded 
and the words of songs such that 
children can read and sing them 
understandingly. 

After knowing what to teach great 
care sliould be exercised in the man- 
ner of teaching. There are two 
methods which give altogether differ- 
ent results. 

One is to tell the pupil everything, 
leaving him nothing to do but to re- 
member all he can. This plan is, 
unfortunately, too often adopted by 
teachers to save time. As well might 
the officer expect a well drilled army 
by having the soldiers witness his ex- 
ecution of the various movemeuts of 
the drill. The other and true way of 
teaching is to have the pupil do the 
work, and thus cultivate the habit of 
investigation. 

The successful teacher of music 
directs the practice in such a manner 
that the learner discovers whatever 
theory necessary to be known. What 
is learned in this way will never be 
forgotten. To obtain permanent and 
good results in teaching music in the 
school-room, the teacher must ob- 
serve the following rules: 

1. He must use a system of in- 
struction suited to the ability of the 
children. 

2. He must know exactly what to 
teach at each lesson and how to teach 
it. Upon this preparation depends 
the success of the exercise. 

3- Do not hurry. One thing at a 
time well learned is enough. 

The manner of teaching certain 
things in music will be the subject of 


another article. 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo., Sept. 2, 1873. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. “ 





Merve Kncuitlle Weekly Chront- 
cle, which we are glad to notice 
always contains some sensible and 
practical’ suggestion on education, 
“* By all means should the 
teachers of our public schools instruct 
their pupils in vocal music, though 
the school law does not make the 
teaching of this branch obligatory. 
And when we say vocal music should 
be taught, we do not mean to include 
all the technicalities and intricacies 
of the science. Indeed, but little of 
these perhaps should be attempted. 
Children learn to sing rapidly by 
imitation. It is necessary, therefore 
that the teacher know the science and 
sing correctly for the pupils will copy 
all his errors as readily as the correct 
music. Two or three little songs 
adapted to the tastes and capacities 
of children will work wonders in 
relieving the monotony of school-room 
duties if sung once each in the fore 





and after parts of the day. Besides 


this and the great good in cultivating 
the musical talents of the child, sing- 
ing in a school is one of the surest 
means of obtaining the good.opinion 
of visitors. Never were we more 
agreeably impressed with the work- 
ings of a school than in this very 
manner—class after class in spelling, 
reading, geography and algebra had 
been called and recited creditably, 
when, in a momentary lull after the 
last class in algebra, a little girl away 
over in a distant corner of the large 
school room started up ‘ Beautiful 
River.” In a moment it caught from 
one to the other all over the house 
like wild-fire, and a finer effect than 
that produced by these young voices 
is hard to conceive. 

By all means, let the children learn 
to singin the schools. Teachers will 
find the ten or twenty minutes per 


day devoted to this exercise well}; 


spent. It will secure better order 
and more interest in the school. The 
labors of government will be much 
lessened, and, above all, it will se- 
cure the cultivation of a highly im- 
portant thyugh much _ neglected 
branch of education. 

«> e —_____ 

RULES FOR RECITING. 

1. Give your 
throughout the recitation. 

z. Stand or sit erect, and move 
quietly and quickly. 

3. Be independent and answer in 
your own words. 

4. Raise your hard promptly when- 
ever prepared to answer or criticise, 
but never speak without; permission. 

5. Speak distinctly, energetically, 
and in a pleasant tone of voice. 

6. Ask help only during recitation. 

7. Criticise closely, but kindly ; 
discuss earnestly, but honestly ; and 
yield gracefully when convinced of 
error. 

8. Speak briefly, stick to the point, 
and avoid side issues, 


ee eo. e———— 


‘A coop garden will contribute so 
much toward the support of a family, 
and its humanizing influences are so 
great, that every man should study 
and strive to make the most of the 
limited piece of ground thus appro- 
priated. More than this, the first 
lessons in farming are always to be 
learned in a garden, for there are to 
be seen what are the most favorable 
conditions for the growth of plants, 
and how they are to be treated during 
the various stages of maturity. 
a garden may be called the farmers’ 
academy, the farm, the college. Go 
where we may, over the whole land, 
it will be found universally true that 
the best farmer has the best garden, 
and that when the garden is poor the 





farmer is poor. 


entire attention, 


Thus| 





A THEORY OF TIDES. 


BY j. T. SMITH, JR. 


6 Pee: give a satisfactory explanation 
as to the cause of tides is some- 
thing by no means unattended with 
difficulties. 

All can easily understand how 
that the attraction of the moon, being 
stronger at the part of the earth next 
to it, will draw the watery sphere out 
of its ordinary position at that point ; 
but as to how this can also be the 
cause of the tide on the opposite part 
of the earth is not so easily compre- 
hended. 

The tide opposite the moon, which 
for convenience I shall call the op- 
posite-tide, is generally accounted 
for in this way: that the moon’s at- 
traction, being greater at the part of 
earth next to it, draws the interven- 
ing portion of the earth away from 
the water on the farther side, causing 
the water to fall back at that point. 

I believe that the attraction of the 
moon affects the water on the side of 
the earth next to it only, and that 
the other tide is produced by a force 
which acts in direct opposition to the 
moon’s attraction. 

Astronomers tell us that when one 
heavenly body revolves about anoth- 
er, neither of them remains relatively 
at rest, but that each revolves about 
a center of motion. 

As a matter of course they must 
have a tendency to fly off at a tangent 
to the circles in which they revolve 
around their common center. This 
centrifugal force must equal their at- 
tracting forces in order to keep the 
bodies in their relative positions. 

The centrifugal and attracting for- 
ces of the two bodies will exactly 
equal cach other at the centers of the 
bodies.. 

Now as we recede from the centei 
of motion the centrifugal force will 
increase while the attractive force de- 
creases; if we approach the center 
the effect upon the forces will be re- 
versed. 

On the side of the earth next to the 
center of motion, or next to the moon, 
the attractive force will more than 
equal the other force, and will there- 
fore draw the movable portion of the 
earth toward it. But on the opposite 
side, since we have receded from the 
center of motion, the waters accumu- 
late and form the opposite or counter 
wave. This .certainly is more satis- 
factory than that of Guyot: ‘“*To re- 
store the equilibrium, the water on 
all sides tends to flow towards the re- 
gion of least attraction ; and its accu- 
mulation there produces the counter 
wave.” 
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TrutTus lie scattered broadcast 
through the ages, waiting eyes to see 
them. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE, 
STATE-OF TENNESSEE. 


HE University of Nashville dates 

its origin more than ten years an- 
terior to the birth of the State of 
In 1785 it was founded, 
incorporated, and endowed, under 


Tennessee. 


the name of the Davidson Academy. 
The same institution, under one name 


and another, has shared the vicissi- 


tudes and fortunes of the feeble settle- 

ment, the rising city, and growing 

State, to the present day. As it now 

approaches the close of the first cen- 

tury, of its history, its friends may con- 

.template with satisfaction the benefits 

‘it has widely scattered over the land, 

and may point with pride to the long 

“catalogue .of those who have gone 
forth from its halls to the great duties 
of life. The Bench, the Bar, the Na- 
tional Congress, Cabinet and Diplo- 
matic Corps, the Pulpit, as well as 
the more private walks of life, have 
borrowed dignity and authority from 
their-wisdom in the best and purest 
days of the nation. 

The University consists of the fol- 
lowing Schools, now. in successful 
operation : 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The School of Medicine, with a fa- 
culty of ten Professors of estab- 
lished reputation and ability. 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

School of Latin. 

‘School of Greek. 

School of French and German. 

School of English Language and 
Literature. 

School of Mental Philosophy and Po- 
litical Economy. 

School of Pure Mathematics. 

School of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy. 

School of Natural History and Ge- 
ology. 

School of Agriculture. 

School of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture. : 
_MONTGOMERY BELL ACADEMY. 


High School and 
Grammar School. 


‘In all of which, except in the Acade- 
my, classes are taught on the univer- 


‘sity system, and studies are therefore 


elective ; but students receive the ad- 
vice of the Chancellor and Faculties 
with reference to the choice and ar- 
rangement of their studies, according 
to the ultimate objects and pursuits 
‘in contemplation, or the tastes and 
Diplo- 
mas are. bestowed in each school. 
»The.degrees conferred depend upon 
the several schools in which the stu- 


capacities of the individual. 


dent may have graduated. 


The Medical School, in 1861, held 
- the second pos tion in point of pa- 


leges of America; and in point of 
appliances and instruction, maintain- 
ed uniformly to the present day, is 
second*to none. Its museum is one 
of the largest in the United States, 
and contains valuable models not 
found anywhere else. This school 
was never better prepared than at the 
present time, for giving a thorough 
course of instruction: a fact fully ap- 
preciated by students, constantly in- 
creasing in numbers since the resto- 
ration of peace to our land. 
The Montgomery Bell Academy is 
the preparatory school of the univer- 
sity. It1s a very important feature, 
as must be attested in every college 
receiving patronage from States in 
which the common schools are not 
uniformly graded with reference to 
higher courses of studies. This aca- 
demy had its origin in the benevolent 
bequest of a citizen of Tennessee 
whose honored name it bears. antl 
who has provided for the gratuitous 
instruction of a number of meritori- 
ous youths annually. In the Gram- 
mar and High Schools the classes are 
thoroughly graded, and each school 
has a three years’ course of studies. 
While they qualify the students for 
the studies of the other schools of the 
university, they supply an excellent 
preparation for the business pursuits 
of life. To these ends studies are 
carried to the highest limit practica- 
ble for a preparatory school. 
MILITARY INSTRUCTIONS. 
For the purposes of physical devel- 
opment, health, discipline, and in- 
struction, students boarding at the 
university are organized into a mili- 
tary corps, and are exercised at times 
which do not interfere with their stu- 
dies, and which would otherwise per- 
haps be lost or misapplied. 
The number of students in attend- 
ance in all departments during the 
last session was 459. 
THE LOCATION 


has peculiar advantages. It is about 
nine degrees south of the middle lati- 
tude of the temperate zone, and en- 
joys a mild and inviting climate, alike 
removed from the protracted cold 
winters of the north and the long hot 
summer of the south. 

The campus is on the summit of an 
elevated piece of ground commanding 
splendid views of the city of Nash- 
ville, the Cumberland river, undulat- 
ing and finely cultivated lands, and 
more distant ranges of hills rising 
almost to mountain hights; and is 
refreshed by every breeze from the 
healthful, open and broken country 
by which it is surrounded. 


THE BUILDINGS 


consist of a stately edifice appropri- 
ated to the medical department; a 
large stone edifice containing the lec- 





tronage among all the medical col-| ture, recitation and society rooms, 





libraries, apparatus, and offices of the 
college schools or literary depart- 
ments ; an imposing brick building in 
which students are pleasantly quar- 
tered; and a large building for the 
accommodation of Professors and fa- 
milies. 
POMC) BBEre Yh Vasher oEaT TS a 


The County Superintendency of Illinois. 





ROM careful observation and 
some experience, I am driven 
to the opinion that if the friends of 
education for the masses do not want. 
this important, I may say almost in- 
dispensable auxiliary swept away or 
permanently and fatally crippled, 
they must devise some plan whereby 
it shall become more efficient in the 
great work committed to its hands. 

Human nature is the same the 
world over. Men do not grudge the 
expenditure of money when they see 
it is effecting a noble purpose, when 
it forms a great lever to elevate man 
and disenthrall mind. 

But they are not partial to wasting 
their ‘* sweetness on the desert air.” 

How can this efficiency of the 
County Superintendency be assured 
and its usefulness placed beyond the 
domain of doubt? are questions of 
serious moment, which now appeal 
to all who are interested in the edu- 
cation and elevation of the masses. 

Here is my suggestion, and it is 
good for what it will bring. 

Let the counties be arranged in 
classes, population forming the base 
of this classification. Let the salary 
of the County Superintendent be con- 
trolled by the amount of work to be 
done in the several counties, which 
amount will be pretty accurately 
measured by the population. In no 
case should it be less than a thousand 
dollars, nor more than three thousand 
dollars per annum, (except perhaps 
in Cook County). This will insure 
competency. Then require him to 
visit every school in his county at 
least once a term, and oftener if pos- 
sible, and make careful notes of the 
character of the house and its ar- 
rangements and adaptedness to the 
ends of a school-house, as also of its 
defects—its condition with reference to 
cleanliness, the condition of the school 
with respect to order, application and 
recitations, what text-books are used, 
his opinion in regard to them, the 
methods of teaching, the teacher’s 
manner and bearing, the character 
of his syntax and pronunciation, and 
all other points necessary to be ob- 
served to enable one to arrive at an 
intelligent opinion of the efficiency of 
the school. 

Require these minutes to be filed 
in the office of the County Superin- 
tendent, and a copy of them verified 
by his oath, as to its being a copy, 
and that the original notes were the 


result of a careful examination made 
at the time indicated, and of an-honest 
conviction of their truthfulness and 
justice, be submitted to the County 
Board semi-annually, filed by the 
County Clerk, and opened for the 
inspection of those concerned. 

For every school not visited during 
the school year, make it the duty of 
the County Board to deduct five dol- 
lars from the salary of the Superin- 
tendent. 

This is, in brief, my suggestion, and 
if adopted, will, in my judgment, 
make the office what it ought to be, 
the mainspring of the culture of 
masses. 

I can see how those desiring the 
office might wish to avoid the res- 
ponsibility imposed by this view of 
the subject, on the one hand—and 
how teachers, on the other, might 
object to this public and solemn ex- 
pression of the Superintendent's 
opinion of their capacity and fitness 
as teachers. But should these ob- 


|jections be permitted to outweigh the 


interests of the tax-payers, and what 

is infinitely more important, the in- 

terests of the children? 
I think not. 


GrirarD, ILis., Aug. 25, 1873. 


OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


F..H, C, 








Those desiring teachers are re- 
quested to state— 


tst, Salary paid per month ; 

2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will 
also state— 

1st, Their age ; 

2d, How much experience they 
have had in teaching ; 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. \ 


We charge each applicant for a 
position, and each person applying 
for a teacher, the sum of two dollars 
in advance, for inserting their ap- 
plication. e 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

No. 242. A gentleman with six 
years’ experience, who can teach 
English branches, mathematics, and 
Natural Sciences, wishes a position 
as teacher. Best references. 

No. 243. A clergyman, a graduate 
of college, and a teacher of some ex- 
perience, desires a position in a 
school. Adress, P. O. Box 375, 
Carthage, Jasper Co., Mo. 





AMan’s reputation is not in his 
own keeping, but lies at the mercy 
or the profligacy of others. Calumny 
requires no proof. The throwing 
out of malicious imputations against 
any character leaves a stain which 
no after refutation can wipe out. To 
create an unfavorable impression, it 
is not necessary that certain things 
should be true—that they have been 
said. The imagination is so delicate 





a texture that even words wound it. 
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EGYPT. 
J = through the so-called Egypt 
of Southern Illinois the leaven 
of progress is at work bearing its 
legitimate fruit. 

It is Egypt in regard to corn and 
perhaps wine in natural productive- 
ness, but so far as this term is used 
as one of reproach for the want o 
intellectual or moral culture, it no 
longer has any special application. 

The railroads have introduced new 
ideas, new methods and new activities. 
They have taken people away and 
brought others in. They have trained 
to habits of punctuality and thrift— 
they have taken newspapers from 
without and circulated and improved 
those already there. Churches and 
schools have been built, and these in 
turn have created demands for others, 


‘until now we have graded schools 


and high schools locoted at a number 
of the more prominent points. 
Among the latter we may mention 
THE EWING HIGH SCHOOL. 
Prof. Washburn, with an able 
corps of devoted assistants, and here 
a large number of young men and 
women are being trained and educated 
to fill the most responsible positions. 
We were present a part of two days 
during the examination and exhibi- 
tion at the close of the last term, and 
we have witnessed nothing more 
thorough and interesting than these 
exercises for years. There had been 
no “cramming” for mere show. 
Strangers and spectators, among 
whom were a number of leading 
educators from several States, were 
invited to ask questions upon sub- 
jects, and the promptness with which 
the pupils answered queries of a 
practical nature, must have convinced 
all that they had studied to master 
principles, rather than to memorize 
definitions from the text-books. 
Ewing is finely situated for the 
location of a first class literary insti- 
tution, and the community seem to 
appreciate these advantages. They 
are united to keep out and suppress 
all demoralizing tendencies. They 
throw open their houses and board 
students very cheap, and they are 
doing all that people can do to assist 
Prof. Washburn to make the school 
answer all the requirements needed, 
not only to prepare pupils to enter 
the best colleges in the land, but they 
hope in time to secure endowments 
sufficient to make a college there 
eyual to any other in the West. 
To any and all who are seeking 
a place to educate their children where 
the best influences will surround 


them, and where the most thorough 
training will be given, we commend 
an examination of the Ewing High 
School in Ewing, Franklin County, 
Illinois. 








There are a number of similar 
schools at other points in Illinois 
ready to take pupils from the graded 
schools, or from any other source, 
and train them in more advanced 
studies, and what is true of Illinois 
is coming to be equally true of other 
states in the West and South. 

A large number of these institu- 
tions have modestly set forth their 
claims in our columns for months 
past, so that there can be no valid 
excuse for an ignorant, weak and 
criminal class of citizens in any State 
in the Union. 


+++ 
ore 


TENNESSEE. 


Ho H.N. Snyder writes to the 
Chattanooga Commercial that 
the city of Knoxville has a good sys- 
tem of public schools. The School 
Board of the city take the scholastic 
population, and their Avo rata share 
of the school moneys is paid over by 
the county anthorities without any 
question or difficulty. 

‘The schools of the county out- 
side of the city are being well organ- 
ized and placed in fine condition 
under the supervision of Superinten- 
dent T. C. Karnes, who is a very 
efficient officer, and brings all his 
energies to the discharge of the duties 
of his position.” 

‘“‘ The county of Knox voted a large 
additional tax for school purposes. 

‘* The educational facilities of this 
section will soon be unsurpassed by 
those of any other portion of our 
country. This will bea great induce- 
ment to skilled labor and capital, and 
to all the better classes of persons 
seeking homes and establishing busi- 
ness in the South.” 








++ 
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Annual District Convention. 





S ineres undersigned CountySuperin- 
tendents, call for a district con- 
vention of County Superintendents of 
the 6th Congressional District of the 
State of Mo., to be held at Verona, 
on the 14th and 15th days of October, 
1873. 

U. B. WessTER, Jasper Co. 

A. J. Wray, Barton Co. 

W. C. Wsst, Dade Co. 

A. H. Parker, Newton Co. 

J. R. WoopFiLt, Lawrence Co. 


—. 
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HOW IS IT? 








Ho: Newton Bateman, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 
of the State of Illinois, says : 

_ “There are teachers, school-houses and 
other necessary accessories and facilities 
sufficient to accommodate all the school 
children of the State; orif in any case 
there is or should be a lack of any of these, 
the powers conferred by law are ample to 
enable directors to supply the deficiency, 
and provide for the entire school-going pop- 
ulation in their several districts. The ma- 


chinery of the system is complete in all its 
parts; the needful revenues are fully pro- 
vided for; the school officers are all at 
their respective posts; twelve thousand 
school houses, built, furnished and 
equipped, stand with open doors, inviting 
all to come; and twenty-one thousand 
teachers are at their desks, ready to re- 
ceive and instruct the entire host of eight 
hundred and eighty-two thousand school- 
children in the State, being an average 
of only forty-two pupils to each teacher. 
Contemplating these facts, we may truly 
say: ‘Behold, all things are now ready.’ 
But the grave question recurs: If those 
who have the custody and guardianship of 
children refuse or neglect to avail them- 
"selves of these munificent provisions—if 
)they do not, or will not, send them to the 
public schools, or otherwise cause them to 
be educated, what shall be done? I an- 
swer, let such parents and guardians be 
regutred by law to discharge that duty.” 


~~ 
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THIS IS ALL TRUE. 





F all experimenting, the most 
costly and fruitless, and yet the 
most common, is the practice of 
changing teachers annually, or even 
twice a year. And yet not a few 
district directors or committees, from 
mere whim, or pique, or more often 
from open nepotism, practice a sys- 
tem of change in teachers, which in- 
troduces confusion, waste, weakness, 
discouragement, and often retrogres- 
sion, in the place of system, economy, 
efficiency and progress. This is the 
prolific source of most serious defects 
now hindering the usefulness of our 
schools. What would be the effect 
of a semi-annual change of clerks 
and book-keepers in our mercantile 
establishments, or of agents and 
overseers in our manufactories, or of 
financiers in our banks? It has long 
been a conceded point among suc- 
cessful teachers, that a second term 
in the same school is worth at least 
one-third more than the first. The 
school-room is the most unfortunate 
place for those experiments which 
‘rotation in office” must here in- 
volve, entailing a dead loss of more 
than thirty per cent. of the expendi- 
tures made for schools. 

This is coined right out of the 
experience of an old town where 
better sense and better counsels ought, 
and will hereafter, we hope, prevail. 

No district can afford to stand a 
loss of over thirty per cent. 
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A SUCCESS. 








HE Lexington Mo. Register 
says in regard to their system of 
Public Schools that it has been on 
trial in this city for six or seven 
years. Those who at heart believed 
in the system, have done what they 
could. to make the schools a success. 
It has been hard work. A very 
heavy pressure had to be resisted. If 
all the male citizens twenty-one years 
and upwards, could have voted, the 





system would never have been tried. 
Having “been adopted by those who 
could vote, it made a fair record, and 
now has the favor of a majority of 
the people. The wealthiest men of 
the city were against it; a part of the 
clergy opposed it, and preached 
against it; the other part turned the 
left shoulder and “‘passed by on the 
other side.” Not one of them said a 
word, or did an act to give either 
teachers or officers any assurance 
that they wished the system success. 
They began with less than two hun- 
dred pupils; they had last year over 
seven hundred. They began with 
one old school house ; they have two 
new ones in addition, and need a 
high school building: The following 
citizens have been members of the 
various boards: E. Allen, E. Winsor, 
L. Davis, A. H. McFadden, G. S. 
Rathbun, Mark L. DeMotte, J. A. 
Price, Dr. Potter, N. Powell, H. J. 
E. Ahrens. That is a good record of 
which the members of the School 
Board may well feel proud. 





Do They Understand It? 





O the people, who pay the taxes 
understand what the Public 
Schools cost each year? Do our 
teachers take time to carefully explain 


. what is given in return for this outlay? 


A friend who has been looking into 
the matter in Illinois writes that ‘‘our 
total expenditure in 1872 was $8,907,- 
036.27. 

We had about $18,000,000 of 
school property. 

The salaries of teachers cost $4,- 
339,256.31. We had in operation 
11,396 schools. 

Pupils spent in the public schools 
of the State 49,842,481 days during 
the year 1872. 

This is equal to 136,554 years of 
life-time. It is at a period, too, when 
direction is given to the entire life of 
our citizens. 

Add to our annual expense, $8;- 
907,036.27, the value of pupils’ 
time at 10 cents per day, $4,984,248.- 
10, and we have $13,891,284.37. 

Estimate this time at 25 cents per 
day, and it gives us an expenditure 
of $21,817,656.52. 

Is not this a vast financial interest? 

We shall be glad to hear from oth- 
er States on the question. 





Rumors come to us thick and fast 
that the office of County Superinten- 
dent of Schools is to be abolished at 
the next session of the Legislature. 

What are our teachers and school 
officers doing to convince members 
of the legislature that such a move- 
ment is unwise and impolitic. 


<> 
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Ir 1s a great mistake to set up our 
own standard of right and excellence, 








and judge people accordingly. 
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WE want an agent for this paper 
at every post office in the United 
States. Write us for our premium 
lists. 

The regular subscription price of 
the American Fournal of Educa- 
tion is $1.50 per year, invariably zz 
advance. We stop all papers when 
the term for which they have been 
paid for expires. We have no club 
rates. See our premium lists. 





WILL YOU DO IT? 

F our teachers will take hold and 
circulate a dozen copies of this 
Journal in every school district for a 
year, we can furnish them with a 
copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary free. By doing this, you will 
show the people who pay the taxes 
to support the schools what is being 
done to make their investment in this 

direction a paying one. 

We ought to have fen readers 
where we now have one. It was the 
opinion of Horace Greeley, after giv- 
ing the subject careful attention and 
investigation, that eight persons, on 
an average, read every paper printed 
before it is destroyed. We think he 
did not overestimate the number of 
readers. 

This gives us, with our ¢welve 
thousand circulation, one hundred 
thousand readers for each issue. 


Our teachers can double this num- 
ber without delay, very much to their 
own advantage, and secure for them- 
selves a liberal premium, in the shape 
ofea Dictionary, which is always 
useful. 

Will you do it? 





AT WORK AGAIN. 


OST of our two hundred thou- 
sand teachers are again at the 
post of duty. They are doing a great 
and necessary work. They deserve 
and need the cheerful co-operation of 
parents and school officers. With 
this aid they will accomplish from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. more 
with and for the children than they 
can without it. They bring to their 
work, most of them, culture, patience, 
experience and enthusiasm. 

They need early in the session to 
know just the facts about their pupils 
which the parents and school officers 
know, so as not to waste any time in 
fruitless experiments. 

A wise, judicious teacher will 
always welcome counsel and sug- 





gestions, but not dictation. The in- 
terests are all one, the desires one, 
the aims one, to do the most and the 
best that can be done in the time 
with the pupils in attendance. Both 
the teacher and the pupil can do 
double the work when they know and 
understand each other thoroughly, so 
in our larger and better organized 
schools there are few if any changes. 

These frequent changes work harm, 
to both teacher and pupil. So far as 
it is possible they should be avoided. 

Pay your teachers so well and so 
promptly that they can give their 
best all the time. Say an encourage- 
ing word to the school and for the 
school, and when you have secured 
reliable, competent instructors hold on 
tothem unti] taken away by one of the 
three inscrutable causes by which all 
changes are wrought, marriage, age, 
or better prospects. 

Teachers should be invited to iden- 
tify themselves with everything of a 
general character which tends to ele- 
vate the people where they are loca- 
ted. If there are no lyceums or read- 
ing clubs, or societies for mutual im- 
provement, it would be well to or- 
ganize for these purposes, and thus 
be so quietly and effectively helpful 
as to become indispensible to the 
place. Hard work, with modesty, 
pluck and real worth will win every- 
where. 

No community is ever overstocked 
with persons possessing these charac- 
teristics. Brass, egotism, fault-finding 
and antagonism are qualities which 
divide and drive away. 

We need harmony and co-opera- 
tion to work a solution of every 
difficulty, and give strength and vic- 
tory. These build up and bless. Let 
us have these. 








The Specific and the Practical. 





ANTING these qualities, edu- 
cational articles fail to produce 
results. We have thought that edu- 
cational writers and speakers, even 
more than others, failed in point and 
directness. An article should be so 
specific that the reader cannot fail to 
appreciate the lesson taught; and so 
practical as to leave the reader strong- 
er and better prepared for life’s work. 
The JourNAL is intended for prac- 
tical educators. Each number is 
designed to visit the teacher in his 
school-room, and as a kind friend, 
counsel and encourage him. Our 
friends who write for the JouRNAL 
are earnestly asked to keep in mind 
that each article is expected to do 
good. Be sure that you have some- 
thing valuable to present. Ponder 
your subject till you are master of it 
in all its bearings. Develop clearly 
and pointedly the most important 
features. Be brief. You will thus 





bring blessings to a hundred thousand 
readers. Whatever else the JouRNAL 
may lack, we are determined that it 
shall be practical and specific. 





RUSSIA THE TEXT. 


PEBHere there is no country, 
either east or west of the Atlan- 
tic, which is measuring its present 
deed by its future need so much as 
Russia. Her soveriegn, her people, 
for even there the voice of the peaple 
is making itself very authoritatively 
heard, shape their work in its details 
by what they mean to be, not by 
what they are. France and England 
may zealously watch, but the Russian 
sight is farther seeing than theirs. 
Is she cut off from any available 
ocean? She quietly pushes her out- 
posts farther and farther south into 
Asia till the British become suddenly 
alarmed for the safety of their own 
further depredations on Asiatic svil, 
but find that Russia has fortified every 





step of the advance so that she will” 


have her own way, and reach the 
southern sea-coast at last, even before 
Turkey shall yield to her the Black 
Sea. Does Russia build railroads? 
She is very careful to make the 
gauge different by an inch or two 
from those in any other European 
country. It was not for naught that 
the Prussian engines in 1870 found 
no difficulty in running on the French 
roads to the very gates of Paris. The 
Russian Emperor laid the lesson well 
to heart, and in possible future wars 
no Prussian steam-whistle can be 
heard by the inhabitants of St. Peters- 
burg, or jar on the music of the 
Valdai bells in Moscow. While the 
Russian Emperor freed all the serfs, 
then laying the foundations of his 
future rule strong and deep in the 
hearts of his people, his wife struck 
also a blow of emancipation in found- 
ing what are known as the Gymnadia 
for girls—vast schéols to which all 
girls may be admitted, absolutely 
without distinction of rank, on the 
payment of a moderate tuition fee. 
The importance of the establishment 
of these schools cannot be over-esti- 
mated. The 23,000 girls who attend 
them will not be so far separated in 
their future lives by class distinctions 
as was the case thirty years ago, and 
these future mothers, in ruling the 
sentiment of the families of which 
they shall form a part, will do immense 
work in cementing together the 
widely heterogeneous materials of 
which the Russian people are com- 
posed. It is easy to see this, and it 
is also easy to appreciate the benefit 
which will necessarily arise from it. 
In order as far as possible to diminish 
all external differences among the 
pupils of these schools, in some of 
them a uniform dress has been 





adopted, so that the little princess, 
seated side by side with the daughter 
of the artisan, shall be able to excel 
her only in moral and intellectual 
qualities, and not by the adventitious 
advantage of attire. 

We are also a mixed people, and 
though we have no fixed caste sys- 
tem, yet the “ rigorous insolent rule 
of fashion” often makes itself felt 
strongly in our public schools in 
sundering the rich and the poor, and 
those of different nationalities; and 
yet we know that for the stability of 
our nation nothing is more impera- 
tively necessary than the fusion of the 
elements of our society. Now we 
do not plead for a uniform. We do 
not desire it; but we do plead in the 
interest of our nation against the 
fashion and extravagance in dress 
that is creeping into our public schools. 
Not to mention the graduating exer- 
cises, where too often we sec a dis- 
play of ornaments which are out of 
place, except at an evening assembly, 
the daily style of dress in many 
schools is not appropriate to a work- 
room, for such we suppose our schools 
to be. 

We plead here with the lady teach- 
ers, for on these in great measure de- 
pends the standard of opinion of the 
school. Let them remember each 
day that they are going to work, and 
let them dress in accordance with 
this fact—in dresses from which the 
chalk dust will shake easily, with no 
fringes and loops to catch in going 
through the aisles—no heavy trim- 
mings on the skirts to make more 
weary still the oftentimes weary day. 
Let them not wear laces but plain 
white linen collars and cuffs. Let 
them discard all fancy ornaments in 
their hair, and a new and a more 
healthy tone will begin to pervade 
our school-room. More attention 
will be paid to work, because less 
will be demanded for outward adorn- 
ment, but better still, the girl of poor 
parents will have no need, because of 
her clean calico dress, to shrink from 
comparison with her more wealthy 
sister, or try to shine by the addition 
of faded or soiled finery, or grow in- 
solent to make up for her lack of it. 
Can we not in any one school unite 
all the lady teachers in a plain-dress 
club for purposes of reform? 











A RussiAn lady, Lydia Rodelrena, 
has given $40,000 to endow a depart- 
ment for medical instruction for 
women in St. Petersburg Academy 
of Medicine. 





MatTTHEW ARNOLD has a new 
book on “ Higher Schools and Uni- 
versities in Germany,” which the 
Osgoods will issue here. It should 
be of great interest. 
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MUSIC AT HOME, 





O one can estimate the refining 
influence of music in our homes. 
Let us cultivate a taste for it in every 
way possible. We believe the time 
is fast approaching when to be igno- 
rant of music will be as strange and 
anomalous a thing in this land as to 
be ignorant of reading and writing. 
This change is working through our 
public schools, where singing and 
reading music at sight go hand in 
hand with the alphabet and the mul- 
tiplication table. When eye and 
voice are trained, the fingers fall 
easily into the ranks; any teacher of 
beginners will tell you the difference 
it makes, though the fingers may 
never have touched a key-board. 

This school instruction is an ad- 
vantage, too, on the side of home 
music, even though the boy or girl, 
from want of distinctive ability, is 
listener rather than performer : except 
in very rare cases, the mpusical ear 
and perception is capable of educa- 
tion and development though exist- 
ing in the most meager degree, 
Girls have been taught to enjoy music 
intensely, and even give pleasure 
with simple performances of their 
own, who at first could not distin- 
guish one note from another in pitch, 
or even recognize, much less catch, a 
popular air. 

The influence of music on the 
emotional nature is incalculable; 
through it the power of expression 
as well as of appreciation is enhanced ; 
as a home association for young men, 
too much cannot be said. For this 
reason, if for no other, boys should be 
encouraged to keep pace with their 
sisters as long as possible in their 
musical education. It is a refining 
influence in itself; a home quartette, 
a sister to play duets with, has saved 
many a young man from dangerous 
company and evil habits. 
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HOW IT IS DONE. 





OW the American child is de- 

veloped into the true American 
style of character in the common 
school, is far more easy to be seen 
than to be described. The teacher 
cannot over-estimate his office; the 
Board of Education cannot be too 
wise ; but, after all, the great thing is 
done when the children of all classes 
and types of nature are compelled to 
spend six years together under one 
roof. The very essence of American 
life is, that under our constitution 
and laws we are obliged to work all 
our life in perpetual contact with our 
fellow-men, respecting in them all 
rights we claim for ourselves. This 
involves us all in many exceedingly 
disagreeable phases of experience— 
especially does it grate on the taste 





and sensibillity of all orders of highly 
educated and superior men. It is a 
great trial for a Seward or a Sumner 
to reflect that the vote of a scavenger 
counts as much as his own that James 
Fisk, Jr., had the same legal right to 
be President as Abraham Lincoln. 

But this is just the “ tight - place” 
into which America intends to put 
every superier man or woman— 
surround the best people by the worst, 
and compel them to go to work and 
regenerate the communities in which 
they live, in self-defense. 

The common school is chiefly valu- 
able, not for the little knowledge it 
conveys—little enough, God knows, 
of the infinity of truth—but for its 
function as a rehearsal of American 
life. There the bright boy is com- 
pelled to endure the dull boy; the 
little idol of a wealthy home obliged 
to bear with the girl of her mother’s 
servant; all orders and conditions of 
little ones daily held by a law that 
represents society and government to 
live together, see each other’s good 
and evil, adjust themselves to each 
other’s rights, learn to manage and 
conciliate, and generally to get on 
amid this daily conflict; and thus to 
develop a character for practical 
sagacity, charity, catholic judgment 
forbearance, tact and firmness. All 
the temptations of the common school 
room are the temptations of ordinary 
American life, to which every man 
or woman is exposed. 

There is danger here for our little 
ones; but we have fought two hun- 
dred and fifty years to place our- 
selves in just that kind of peril in our 
whole order of society. It is too late 
to retreat now in one section, unless 
we would give up inall. Destroy 
the common school, and place one 
generation of our children in the sole 
care of the family the parochial and 
private schools, and you have a gen- 
eration of people that. cannot live to- 
gether as citizens—a hotbed of revo- 
lutions. 

Our only safety now is to estab- 
lish the people’s school in all its 
grades, on immutable foundations, in 
every State, county, township of the 
land; make it the best that can be 
made in the present circumstances of 
the people; watch it with that eter- 
nal vigilance which is the price ot 
liberty ; make it so good and powerful 
that it will compel every private or 
religious school to be its rival in 
excellence and national spirit. Then 
place our children there, just as we 
give our youth everywhere to life, 
doing our best to aid them in using 
its opportunities and avoiding its 
temptations, praying all the time 
that we may be able to establish a 
republic on the divine foundation of 
reverence for God and justice to 


mankind, 


QUICK RETURNS. 


\ N TE are in receipt of letters daily 
trom our best teachers saying 


that information gleaned from single 
copies of the American Fournal of 
Education is worth to them many 
times the*price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

We know this to be a fact. We 
want the people who pay the taxes 
to read this JouRNAL. 

We hope our subscribers will see 
that this is done. We notice if school 
officers who have been taking it miss 
a copy they write asking that another 
be sent promptly. - 

It is an easy matter for any teacher 
by circulating a dozen copies of this 
JourNaL for a year in any school 
district, to convince the people that 
the money expended for educating 
their children is a paying investment. 

The facts and arguments presented 
in each issue of this JouRNAL will do 
the work effectively, and hence we 
urge each teacher to get these facts 
and arguments into the hands of the 
tax payers. We give you the true 
inducement to act at once on these 
suggestions. First, you help your- 
self directly, and pecuniarily much 
more than the paper costs a year, and, 
second, we give you a genuine Prang 
Chromo as a premium for your own 
subscription, and one for each sub- 
scriber you send, as well. 


When the people understand the 
work our teachers and school officers 
are doing, then they will provide the 
means to pay them promptly and 
liberally. They will learn this by 
reading and circulating this JouRNAL. 

It was the opinion of Horace Gree- 
ley, after giving the subject careful 
attention and investigation, that eight 
persons, on an average, read every 
paper printed before it is destroyed. 

We think he did not overestimate 
the number of readers. 

This would give us, with our 
twelve thousand circulation, one 
hundred thousand readers for each 
issue. They are an intelligent class 
of readers, too. We want to double 
this number of readers for the reasons 
above stated. 

Send in your nane and that of 
your friend and get the premium by 
return mail, and so keep the people 
posted on what you are doing. 








Ir the efficiency of our schools 
could be doubled it would be equiva- 
lent to adding $8,907,036.27 to our 
revenue, or 136,554 years of school- 
life of our children. It is the opinion 
of those best informed that this could 
be done. It is within the experience 
of all that some teachers accomplish 
twice as much as others. 








SOMETHING BETTER. 





[IX that most interesting and instruc- 
tive work by Bulwer, “Kenelm 
Chillingly” just published by Harper 
& Brothers an English parson 
says to Kenelm: 


‘*T have always heard that the Amer- 
icans in general enjoy the advantage of a 
better education than we doin England, 
and their reading public is infinitely larger 
than ours: still, when I hear one of a call- 
ing not highly considered in this country 
for intellectual cultivation or ethical Phi- 
losophy, cite Lord Byron, and utter a 
sentiment at variance with the impetuosity 
of inexperienced youth, but which has 
much to commend it in the eyes of a re- 
flective Christian, impressed with the- 
nothingness of the objects mostly coveted 
by the human heart, I am surprised, and 
—Oh, my dear young friend, surely your 
education might fit you for something 
better!” 

It was among the maxims of Kenelm 
Chillingly’s creed that a sensible man 
should never allow himself to be surprised ; 
but here, he was, to use a popular idiom, 
*¢ taken aback,” and lowered himself to the 
rank of ordinary minds by saying sharply, 
**T dont understand.” 

‘*T see,” resumed the clergyman, shak- 
ing his head gently, ‘‘ as I always suspec- 
ted, that in the vaunted education bestow- 
ed upon Americans, ‘the elementary prin- 
ciples of Christian right and wrong are 
more neglected than they are among our 
own humble classes. Yes, my young 
friend, you may quote poets, you may 
startle me by the nothingness of human 
love, derived from the precepts of heathen 
poets, and yet not understand with com- 
passion, and, in the judgment of most 
sober-minded persons, with what con- 
tempt, a human being who practices your 
vocation is regarded.” 

‘“‘ Have I a vocation?” said Kenelm. “I 
am very glad to hear it. What is my vo- 
cation? and why must I be an American?” 


‘‘Why—surely I am not misinformed. 
You are the American—I forget his name 
—who has come over to contest the belt of 
prize-fighting with the champion of Eng- 
land. Youare silent; you hang your head. 
By your appearance, your length of limb, 
your gravity of countenance, your evident 
education, you confirm the impression of 
your birth. Your prowess has proved your 
profession.” 

*¢ Reverend sir,” said Kenelm, with his 
unutterable seriousness of aspect, ‘‘I am 
on my travels in search of truth, and in 
flight from shams, but so great a take-in 
as myself I have not yet encountered, 
Remember me in your prayers. I am not 
an American; I am not a prize-fighter. 
I honor the first as the citizen of a grand 
republic trying his best to accomplish an 
experiment in government in which he wil] 
find the very prosperity he tends to create 
will sooner or later destroy his experiment. 
I honor the last because strength, courage 
and sobriety are essential to the prize-fight- 
er, and are among the chiefest ornaments 
of kings and heroes. But I am neither 
one nor the other. And all I can say for 
myself is, that I belong to that very vague 
class commonly called English gentlemen, 
and that, by birth and education, I have 
a right to ask you to shake hands with me 
as such.” 

Mr. Lethbridge started again, raised 
his hat, bowed and shook hands. 
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TEXAS LEADS OFF. 





Correspondent of the Woman's 
Fournal, in giving an account 

of the educational tour in Europe by 
the one hundred and fifty school 
teachers, says that, at the great supper 
given us in Derby, where we were 
entertained by the mayor, aldermen, 
clergymen of the church of England, 
and other distinguished persons, I felt 
determined that some word should 
be spoken for the women by women. 
I therefore assured the Rev. Mr. 
Ellison, an English clergyman, who 
was my companion at table, that my 
friend Mrs. Nelson, a teacher of the 


' freedmen in Texas, could respond to 
any toast or call, with as much ability’ 


asany man present. He was struck 
with surprise, but finally rose and 
gave word to the chair. I then told 
Mrs. Nelson she would be called 
upon, which was the first intimation 
she had of my design. But she met the 
proposition cheerfully, and without a 
moment’s preparation made “the best 
speech of the evening.” 





American versus European Schools and 
Universities. 


S pertinent to the discussion of 

the relative value of American 

and European (especially German) 

educational Institutions, we clip from 
an exchange the following : 

“ The German correspondent of the 
New York Odserver, who signs him- 
self, ‘‘ Deutsches Reich,” over the 
date of Berlin, July, 1873, says. that, 
in respect of discipline in the classics 
and the mathematics, and of general 
attainments in literature, history, and 
science, the American youth from 12 
to 20 would gain nothing by forsaking 
his home-schools for the schools of 


Germany. 
* * * * 


‘“‘ The superiority of European edu- 
cation is pretty much a tradition, 
which many cling to through igno- 
rance of what has been gained in 


America during the past gencration. 
* * * * 


“Unless private reasons should 
otherwise direct, the uxdergriduate 
period, whether in the college or in 
the scientific school, can be spent to 
better advantage at home then abroad, 
even for the general object of intellect- 
ual training, apart from the specific 
adaptation of that training to Ameri- 
can life. 

“« After graduation, as was said in 
the first letter, the well-balanced stu- 
dent should come to Germany, if pos- 
sible fora year or two of eclectic 
study at a university. For the same 
reason the young German who is 
looking forward to public life, and 
who would fit himself fer the respon- 
sibilities of these times, should go to 





Yale or Harvard fora year or two 
to study in political philosophy, and 
in the constitutional history and law 
of the United States.” 

And President McCosh of Prince- 
ton, in his interesting address on 
** Upper Schools” said : 

“Tam prepared to testify from a 
pretty large acquaintance with col- 
leges on both sides the Atlantic, that 
to the great body of students the 
American colleges impart as high 
and certainly as useful an education 
as any European colleges, as Oxford 
or Cambridge in England, as Edin- 
burgh or the Scotch colleges, as Dub” 
lin and the Queen’s colleges in Ire 
land, as Berlin and the great German 
universities, in all of which there are 
fully as many idle boys, and full as 
many graduating witha miserably 
imperfect knowledge as in the Amer- 
ican colleges. But it is quite as true 


that in some of the higher colleges of | 


Europe they produce a select few, at 
the most, one-tenth of the whole, who 
have attained a riper scholarship or 
reached a higher culture, or who 
leave college with a more fixed deter- 
mination to do original work. The 
grand question for American colleges 
to consider at present is, how may 
we keep all the excellencies we have, 
and add to them the special culture 
of the highest European universities ? 





M@RE PRACTICAL. 





T the last meeting of the Ameri- 

can Scientific Association, upon 
the motion of Prof. E. L. Youmans, 
editor of the Popular Science Month- 
dy, a committee was appointed to t ike 
up the subject of practical scientific 
education. This is an important 
matter. Admirable as they are, our 
common schools, as at present con- 


stituted, subserve only one of the 


purposes necessary for a free country 
—that of popular intelligence. There 
is little doubt that the great coming 
need of our country will be scientific 
and technical schools, in which pupils 
shall be taught, not only general 
theories and principles, but actual 
professions, trades and occupations, 
so that every embryo citizen may be 
provided with the means of obtaining 
an honest livelihood. In England, 
Germany, and some other. European 
countries, technical education is com- 
ing largely into vogue, and it is pretty 
certain that, in the course of events, 
it will be adopted here, where trade 
and mechanics are constantly rising 
to greater power and importance. 





CircuLaTE the JourNAL so that 
the tax-payers may see what our 
teachers and school officers are doing 
to make the schools a paying invest- 
ment. 


NEWSPAPERS. 





The Golden Era says these golden 
words for us for which it will please 
accept the thanks of the American 
Fournal of Education: 

““We donot kuow when a work has 
fallen into our hands that pleased us so 
well as the August number of this publica- 
tion: It treats of education from a prac- 
tical, profitable stand point; its style is 
clear and pleasing, and, in fact, it seems to 
us a model educational journal. We sin- 
cerely wish it were in the hands of every 
teacher in the land. As an evidence that 
it is appreciated, we may remark that its 
circulation is new 12,000 and increasing. 
It is edited and published by Mr. J. B, 
Merwin, No. 710 Chestnut St., St. Louis, 
and may be had with a beautiful chromo 
for $1.50 per year.” 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. vy 








| ON. Newton Bateman, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Illinois, 
| says: 
| County supervision of schools is 
| the right arm of power in our sys- 
item. It cannot be dispensed with, 
\It has done more than any other 
|agency to make our schools what 
|they are; and its vitalizing influence 
|is more and more manifest every 
year,” 
| Now in the 11,396 schools in IIli- 
‘nois in 1872, the children spent 49. 
842,481 days, which equals 136,- 
554 years of time, and that too, when 
‘direction is given to the entire life of 
‘the children, for what you put into 
the first of life you put into the 
| whole of life. 

If you estimate this time as worth 
|25 cents a day it makes an expendi- 
ture of $21,817,656.52 in addition to 
|what is paid the teachers and the 
| amount invested in school buildings, 
|furniture, apparatus, etc. Add this 
‘to the $18,000,000 of school prop- 
erty and it makes about $40,000,000. 

Now if a corporation had 11,396 
workshops and $40,000,000 invested, 
would they not have competent men 
to superintend and supervise these 
establishments. Mr. Bateman says 
further in view of these facts and 
figures: ‘I declare my belief that 
the destruction or crippling of the 
County Superintendency would be 
the severest blow that could now fall 
upon our Common Schools.” 

This, too, you must remember, is 
in Illinois, where the system is well 
organized, and where public senti- 
ment is far in advance of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi and 
other Southern and Western States. 

These are the facts and figures and 
arguments that our teachers and 
school officers need to lay before the 
people, and especially our represen- 
tatives, so that no step may be taken 
to cripple our Common School sys- 
tem in this or any other State. 





DO WE DESERVE IT? 





At the recent examination of can- 
didates for cadetship at West Point, 
49 out of 134 were rejected on ac- 
count of failure to pass the literary 
examination. This fact is one that it 
may be worth while to keep before 
our. eyes. We pride ourselves on our 
schools, but, while we are sending to 
Vienna models of our palatial school 
houses and boxes of our elegant 
school books, more than one-third of 
all the candidates for West Point fail 
in the simple entering examination. 
We quote below the remarks of the 
Examining Board in their report. 
After stating the fact, they say: 

“This result is due not to any undue 
elevation of the standard of admission, 
nor to any excessive severity in the 
examination, but in some cases to the 
inconsiderateness in making the ap- 
pointment; in others to the failure of 
the appointee to appreciate the honor 
and duty to which he is called; in a 
few others to the lack of facilities for 
preliminary education ; and, most of 
all, to want of thoroughness in the 
schools of the country with respect to 
their primary work. The academy 
owes it to itself, and to its influence 
as a national institution on the whole 
system of popular education, to ren- 
der and publish tothe world this 
honest verdict. If our school boards 
and superintendents and teachers in 
the North and in the South, in the 
East and in the West, will but heed 
the verdict and use due diligence to 
correct this great defect, some abid- 
ing good may come from the morti- 
fying experience of this year’s exam- 
ination of candidates for admission to 
the academy. 

“Therefore the Board recommend 
that all candidates be summoned to 
the academy one month before the 
eXamination, and that instructors be 
detailed to instruct them daily in the 
studies upon which they are to be 
examined.” ° 

It is well that we examine a little 
more thoroughly the foundation on 
which we are building. The public 
demand results, but not such results 
as this. 

Is the rebuke just? It will do no 
harm to listen to it and consider. 


It is said that from the peak of an 
exceeding high mountain—Kearsarge 
—in New Hampshire, may be seen 
the birth-places of Ezekiel and Dan- 
iel Webster, William P. Fessenden, 





dent Henry Wilson, Lewis Cass, ex- 
United States Senator James W. 
Grimes, of Iowa, United States Sen- 
ator Zachariah Chandler,of Mich- 
igan, Levi Woodbury, Horace Gree- 
ley, General Benjamin F. Butler, ex- 
President Franklin Pierce, and Chief 





Justice Chase. 


Governor John A. Dix, Vice-Presi-| 
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A READING CLUB. 





E are glad to learn that ina 
number of school districts 
steps have already been taken to 
hold meetings for mental and social 
culture, and we have a number of 
letters asking us to recommend maga- 
zines and papers which will be read 
with most interest and profit. This 
is rather a delicate task. An intelli- 
gent teacher can judge what will best 
suit the people of the district or 
neighborhood in which they may be 
located. 

Scribner’s Monthly is to havea 
series of illustrated articles on the 
West and South, which promise to 
be of great interest and value, in ad- 
dition to its other attractive features. 

Appleton’s Fournal gives in a 
weekly form all the best features of 
our most popular monthly magazines, 
with its dazly records of current 
events of importance the world over. 
It is also finely illustrated. 

Flearth and Home and The Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, published by 
Orange Judd & Co., New York, 
afford an inexhaustable fund of in- 
formation and pleasure to all classes 
of people, and they cost but a trifle. 

Our Young Folks, an illustrated 
magazine for boys and girls. One 
has only to run over the table of con- 
tents to see with what interest the 
young people, and the old too, for that 
matter, would gather to hear the 
stories and poetry and fun of a half 
dozen of any of our leading maga- 
zines well read for an hour and a 
half, two evenings in a week. 

Then there is the ‘“ Popular 
Science Monthly,” and “ Old and 
New,” and ‘Lippincott sMagazine,” 
and “* The Kansas Magazine,” and 
the ‘* Atlantic Monthly,” and 
“ Littell’s Living Age,’ and the 
“* Quarterlies” for more solid read- 
ing. 

In fact it is difficult to know where 
to begin or end in suggesting or 
recommending reading matter. 

The main point is, to get an or- 
ganization started without delay and 
then a few magazines and papers of 
a non-political and non-sectarian 
character, which seem best adapted 
to the neighborhood, will answer. 
Always closing prompt at 9 o’clock. 


rw 
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Vick’s Floral Guide, No. 4, for 
1873, is devoted to bulbs. It gives 
suggestions respecting the house cul- 
ture of bulbs, and copious lists of 








varieties to select from. Rochester, 
N. Y. 
Messrs. J. Sasin & Son’s 


American Bibliopolist is full of inter- 
esting and curious matter, both old 
and new, and answers in an excellen 
degree the purpose of a literary 
‘Notes and Queries.” ~ 


BOOK NOTICES. 





First Steps in ENGiisu LITERATURE. 
By ArthurGilman, M.A. One volume. 
pp. 23t. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Price, one dollar. For sale by St. Louis 
Book and News Company. 

We have previously noticed this 
little volume favorably, and now as 
it is just entering its sixth edition it 
gives us pleasure to say a good word 
for it again. When Charles Dudley 
Warner reviewed Mr. Gilman’s book 
upon its first appearance, he pro- 
nounced it “*the most concise, com- 
prehensive, intelligent, and best ar- 
ranged outline of English literature 
that has ever been printed,” an opin- 
ion that the N. Y. /adependent reit- 
erated a few weeks ago, saying that 
“First Steps” is “the best elementary 
manual of English literature within 
the reach of American students.” 

It is a most unpretentious book, 
promising only to guide the student 
in his first and most general view of 
the subject. To do this the author 
gives first a brief outline of English 
history, in which the names and dates 
are emphasized which will serve asa 
clew to the history of our literature. 
Next he takes up the languages of 
Europe, and shows the relation of 
English to the others and its place in 
the great Aryan family. A chart is 
added to make this clear. These 
preliminary chapters are ollowed by 
eleven others, each of which is de- 
voted to a specific phase of the pro- 
gress of the literature of the language 
on both sides of the sea, for Mr. Gil- 
man does not exclude the writings of 
American authors from English lite- 
rature. The great aim of the book is 
to show the epochs and main mould- 
ing influences in the history of our 
literature, and to excite an interest in 
the study of the actual works of the 
authors mentioned, and to leave the 
pupil in a state of mind unsatisfied 
with merely knowing @édout them. 
Each chapter is introduced by a brief 
statement of the historic connection, 
followed by biographic sketches of 
representative writers. These have 
been judiciously selected, as Profes- 
sor Northrop of Yale College says, 
in order to keep the volume within 
the proper limits. The information 
is brought down to the latest date, 
and the present period, which in some 
English text-books is slighted, is ra- 
ther more full in this book than the 
others. Students who desire to pur- 
suethe subject in greater detail will 
be aided by the “Bibliography” at the 
end of the volume, and the several 
“Charts” aid in making clearer the 
impressions of the text. We think 
our readers will find this little vol- 
ume a useful one inthe class-room or 
the library for its simplicity, direct- 
ness, and freedom from perplexing 








details. Itis very nicely bound in 
flexible cloth covers. Mr. Harris 
says he thinks the author has “ per- 
formed a miracle in making so con- 
densed statements in so lively and 
entertaining a style,” an opinion in 
which we coincide. 


Lars: A Pastoral of Norway. By Bayard 
Taylor. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1873. Forsaie by St. Louis Book 
and News Co. 

This beautiful story is told in three 
books. The first gives an account of 
Brita, a Norwegian maiden, whose 
two lovers, Lars and Per, quarrel, 
and finally fight a deadly duel with 
knives, in which Per is slain. Brita 
discovers at the moment of the death 
of Per that she loved him, and conse- 
quently refuses Lars. To escape the 
blood-revenge threatened by Thor- 
sten, the brother of Per, and rendered 
desperate by the refusal of Brita, Lars 
wanders away and takes to the sea. 
In book the second he comes to the 
site of the Swedish settlement on the 
Delaware, having heard the story of 
Leif, his mother’s grandsire, who had 
sailed out under Printz, the Swedish 
Governor of the Island of Tinicum. 
He takes his way through the coun- 
try into Pennsylvania, and finds shel- 
ter and work in the family of a Qua- 
ker, Ezra Mendenhall, whose daugh- 
ter Ruth undertook to teach him to 
read and write the English tongue. 
Abner Cloud, “ rigid in the sect and 
rich,” one ‘‘who crossed the hill to 
Ezra’s house oftener than neighbor- 
wise,” grew jealous of Ruth’s giant 
pupil and sought opportunities to 
probe into the history of Lars, and 
taunts him with suspicion that he is 
a man of crime. This arouses the 
Berserkir rage in Lars, and but for 
Ruth he would have killed Abner. 
Ruth is bent on saving the man, and 
succeeds—he becomes a convert. — 
Book the third narrates the death of 
Ezra five years after the marriage of 
Ruth and Lars. Lars is determined 
to go to his old home as a mission- 
ary and to teach the Quaker doctrine 
of peace to the fierce descendants of 
the Vikings. The hardest trial in 
store for him is the challenge of 
Thorsten, who still remembers the 
slaughter of Per. But Lars confronts 
him and abjures the claim of blood- 
revenge : 

“That murderous law we took from heathen sires,” 
Said Lars, “is guilt upon a Christian land. 

I do abjure it, Wilt thou have my blood, 

Nor less, I dare not lift a hand for thine.” 

And nothing can prevail to force him 

into the death-fray with Thorsten. 

Thorsten finds himself unable to strike 

the death-blow on the unresisting 

form of Lars before him, and thus 
breaks the cruel law of blood-revenge. 

Ruth obtains influence over Brita, 

long sorrowing over her lost Per, and 

brings her within the fold. 





* *  * “ach separate star 


Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night, and make it beautiful.” 


NorMAL Book TasBLe: Written Arith- 
metic, Elements of Algebra, and Geom- 
etry and Trigonometry. By Edward 
Brooks. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts: & 
Co. 

These works give evidence of be- 
ing produced by a master educator. 
They are at once condensed and com- 
prehensive. The two great ends, 
mental culture and practical skill, are 
constantly kept in view by the author. 
These works are sufficiently exten- 
sive for a majority of students in 
all our schools. 

Latin GRAMMAR. By G. K. Bartholo- 
mew. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co. ° 
The change of arrangement and 

the manner of presenting the subject 
is certainly an improvement. Expe- 
rience has established the correctness 
of the plan. Weare pleased with the 
book. After testing it in the class- 
room, a more extended notice will be 
given. 

Guyot’s PuysicaL GroGraPHy. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co: St. 
Louis: Madison Babcock. 

This is a model text-book. 

The mechanical execution, the 
matter, and lhe method of presenta- 
tion, are alike admirable. After read- 
ing the entire work, with considera- 
ble care, we must place it first among 
works of this class. ' 


CATALOGUES: 

Pennsylvania State Normal School. Ed- 
ward Brooks, Principal. Millersville, 
1872-73. 

Western Normal School. Charles C. 


Rounds, Principal. 
1872-73. 

Nebraska State Normal School. 
Morgan, Principal. 


Farmington, Me., 


T. Jj. 
Peru, 1872-73. 





Good for Scribner’s Monthly. 








“HE New-York Christian Ad 
vocate has been criticising se- 
verely Scribner's Monthly, for cer- 


tain outspoken articles on religious 


subjects, and, after impeaching the 
orthodoxy and moral safety of that 
publication, concludes: ‘ Wanted 
—a Monthly Magazine.” Where- 
upon, the editor of the /Vorthern 
Christian Advocate responds: ‘ If 
a junior may be allowed to express 
an opinion, he would say, Scribxer’s 
Monthly, in the muin, meets the 
want.” 
——_—__—_.~> e_—______ 

THe Westminster Revicw for 
Tuly contains its usual number of 
vigorous articles. Among the “* Top- 
ics of the Times” which are discussed 
are: ** Public and Private Schools ; 
‘“‘ Emigration and the Coolie Trade in 
China; “ Bishops in the House of 
Lords;” ‘France and _ its.,Govern- 
ment.” Four otherarticles are of a 
literary character. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
For sale by St. Louis Book and News Co., 
St. Louis. 

Tyxrman’s OxFrorD Metnuopists. The 
Oxford Methodists : Memoirs of the Rev. 
Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gambold, 
Hervey, and Broughton, with Biographi- 
cal Notices of others. By the Rev. L. 
Tyerman, Author of “‘ Life and Times 
of the Rev. John Wesley,” &c. With 
Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2.50. (Uniform with Tyerman’s “ Life 
of Fohn Wesley.”) 

Tue Bazar Book or HEALTH. The 
Dwelling, the Nursery, the Bedroom, 
the Dining- Room, the Parlor, the 
Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. (Uniform in style 
and price with the “ Bazar Book of 
Decorum.” 

CasTELar’s OLp Rome AND New ITALy. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emilio 
Castelar. Translated by Mrs. Arthur 
Arnold. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 

Lire oF ALFRED CookMAN. The Life of 
the Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. 
Ridgaway, D.D. With Portrait on 
Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 

I Go a-Fisuinc. By W. C. Prime, author 
of “Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” 
“Tent Life in the Holy Land,” ‘Later 
Years,” ‘The Old House by the River,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 

\ SimpLeton: A Story of the Day. By 
Charles Reade, Author of “‘ Hard Cash,” 
“Put Yourself in His Place,” ‘‘ Never 
too Late to Mend,” &c. 
cents; Cloth, $1.00. 

Too Soon: A Study of a Girl’s Heart. 
By Katharine S. Macquoid, Author of 
“Patty,” &c. 8vo, Paper. 50 cents. 

INNocENT: A Tale of Modern Life. By 
Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘“ Agnes,” 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘John: 
a Love Story,” “‘ Brownlows,” &c. _ II- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

WILkrr CoLiins’s NEw MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collins, 
Author of ‘The Woman in White,” 
** Armadale,” ‘“‘ Moonstone,” ‘“‘ Man and 
Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Pickwick PAPEers. With 52 Illustrations 
by Thomas Nast. 8vo, paper, $1.00; 
«loth, $1.50. 


8vo, Paper, 50 


42+ 
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Epucation Pays.—Pennsylvania 
taxes herself $9,000,000 a year for 
the education of her children in the 
common schools, and makes money 
by so doing. The man who pays his 
school taxes merely loans his money, 
and, if well used, it will come back 
to him, or to those who shall inherit 
his property. True, even if educa- 
tion did not pay in money, it would 
be worth all it costs, for money can 
have no better use than to lift men up 
to a higher intellectual and moral 
level; but just now we want to 
emphasize the truth, that every dollar 
judiciously spent for educational pur- 
poses brings back another dollar with 
usury.— Supt. Wickersham, 








It as always safe to learn, even 
from our enemies; seldom safe to 
venture to instruct, even our friends 


EDUCATIONAL AND PERSONAL. 

Eprna, Mo.—The educational conven- 
tion for the Twelfth Congressional District 
closed Sept. 26th a valuable session of five 
days. The attendance was large, embrac- 
ing a considerable number of leading edu- 
cators. In holding these conventions, 
Supt. Montieth is doing a great work for 
the cause of popular education. The edu- 
cational interests of Northeast Missouri 
are in a very encouraging condition. 

Edina is a beautiful and thriving town. 
The people have reason to be proud of 
their new building for the public school 
now nearly completed. The Principal, J. 
N. Foster, and Supt. Cottey, are doing 
excellent service for the schools ef Knox 
County. 

CoLumBiA, Mo.—The educational ¢on- 
vention held here on the roth, 11th and 
12th of September, though not largely at- 
tended, resulted in great good. The ad- 
dresses of Supt. Monteith, Major Rollins, 
Prof. Ripley, and Prof. Knob, were grand. 
The discussions in which President Read, 
President Rogers, Col. Switzler, &c., en- 
gaged, were able and practical. The senti- 
ment in favor of the public schools is 
rapidly gaining in Central Missouri. Supt. 
Hulen deserves 'great praise for the effi- 
cient work he is doing. 

The University opens well. A larger 
attendance than ever before is anticipated. 
President Read is laboring with untiring 
energy. Prof. Ripley, one of our ablest 
educators, remains in charge of the Nor- 
mal Department. 

Stevens’ Female College opens with a 
largely increased number. Christian Fe- 
male College, one of the very best institu- 
tions in the country, is under charge of 
Prest. J. K. Rogers. It opens favorably. 
Columbia is a great literary center. 

LIBERTYVILLE, Mo.—J. S. McGhee, after 
assisting Prof. Mason and N. B. Henry in 
holding a four weeks Normal Institute, has 
taken charge of the schools of this place. 
He speaks hopefully of the educational 
prospects of Southeast Missouri. 

SoutHeast State Normat. — This 
school will be located soon; the competing 
points are Arcadia and Cape Girardeau. 
Either will be a good location. 

Rockport, Mo.—The school building 
makes a fine appearance, but is poorly 
constructed for school purposes. The 
Principal, E. F. Petit, is doing everything 
possible to improve the schools. The peo- 
ple give him hearty support. Supt. Bisby 
is giving all his time tothe school interests 
of Atchison County. Happy is the county 
that is blessed with such a superintendent. 

KIRKSVILLE, Mo.—The seventh year of 
the North Missouri State Normal School 
opens with nearly four hundred students. 
Double this number can be accommodated. 
The new teachers are giving the highest 
satisfaction. Prof. Hamill is a power for 
good. Asa teacher of Elocution he has 
few equals. Prof. Williams is winning for 
vocal music an interest commensurate with 
its importance. Miss Stephan gives 
promise of making the model and draw- 
ing school all that could be desired. Prof. 
Dutcher is sparing no labor to make his 
department equal to the best. Miss Helli- 
burton and Miss Murtfeldt are giving ex- 
cellent satisfaction. The old members of 
the faculty, Professors Nason and Green- 
wood and Miss Comings, are doing a 
grand work. They are building up repu- 
tations that are rapidly becoming national. 

Troy, Iowa.—The Normal School, un- 
der charge of G. W. Cullison and J. C. 





| Stevens is in flourishing condition. This 


school is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion. In such hands it cannot but prosper. 

SALIsBuRY, Mo.—The school, under 
charge of P. N. Ratliff, assisted by Miss 
Mollie Carson and Miss Emma Robinson, 
is giving full satisfaction. 

HumsBotpt Co., Cat.—V. K. Strode, 
W. Z. Saunders, C. Ennis, and J. W. 
Wills have schools in this county, and are 
doing well. They are worthy young men, 
and deserve success. 

HANNIBAL, Mo.—Prof. Hamilton con- 
tinues as superintendent of the public 
schools. He is rapidly perfecting the 
grading of the school, and in other res- 
pects increasing their efficiency. Hannibal 
has reason to be proud of -her schools. 

WARRENSBURG, Mo.— The Normal 
School opens with a very large increase in 
the number of students. The faculty has 
been strengthened by several additional 
teachers. Catalogue not yet received. 


o> 
i nd 





Wortn Looxinc Into.—The 
system of minority representation, as 
adopted in Illinois, has proved a 
practical success. Mayor Medill, of 
Chicago, one of its most prominent 
advocates, says, in a recently-pub- 
lished letter: ‘*‘ The new system com- 
mends itself as more democratic than 
the old. The whole mass of the 
people are now represented in the 
popular branch, instead of a mere 
majority, as formerly. Every voter, 
whether Democrat or Republican, 
has now the man of his choice in the 
Assembly to representhim. Neither 
party is now unrepresented in any 
district. The minority is no longer 
practically disfranchised, as was 
previously the case. The vote of the 
majority is not impaired or disturbed. 
The stronger party at the polls have 
control of the House, but the weaker 
one is represented in proportion to 
its strength. The unjust monopoly 
of representation is broken. Every 
Democratic district elected two 
Democrats and one Republican, and 
every Republican district two Repub- 
licans and one Democrat, to the 
House.” 

To Our Reapers.—The discus- 
sions on the Philosophy of Education 
will be continued in the November 
and succeeding numbers. Professor 
Hamill will write regularly for the 
JournaL. We solicit educational 
items regarding schools, educators 
and institutes. Short. articles on 
practical subjects will be ever wel- 
come. Reader, we ask of you a 
favor, to send us one subscriber. We 
give you the entire month of Octo- 
ber to work in. One new subscriber 
sent by each of you would double 
the good work that the JourNAL is 
aimed to do. 











Our teachers and school officers 
ought to post up the members of the 
legislature as to what legislation is 
needed to make the school law more 
effective. 





HOW NOT TO GET UP. 


DRIAN, with the unconscious 

good fortune of youth, slept, as 
he usually did, one deep, refreshing 
sleep, all night long, and awoke, as 
one should wake, not with sticky 
eyes, a sense of having been slowly 
boiled, a sluggish, unwilling recog- 
nition of returning conscious thought, 
and under an after night or spiritual 
darkness of ill-nature, but altogether 
clean, as one rises promptly from a 
piece of work handsomely done and 
finished—bright, jolly. 

Not that he sprang instantly out of 
bed as the exemplars do—confound 
them! Is there anything so hateful 
or so impudent as a good example? 
The Duke of Wellington used to say, 
“When it’s time to turn over it’s time 
to turn out.” N. B.—He’s dead. 
Adrian had more sense; he knew 
enough to lie still a little while and 
be comfortable. .The moments be- 
tween healthy waking and judicious 
arising, are the honeymoon of the 
day; in them we welcome the sun- 
light and its life; rejoice with it be- 
fore settling down to those sober, 
conventional utilities of the day’s 
work which begin with clothes and 
breakfast. The soul is calm and 
happy, and the thoughts are either 
quiescent, while a mere sense of suf- 
ficient well-being, of sweetness and 
light, fills the consciousness, or they 
brood with that spontaneous, lucid, 
unconscious evolution which belongs 
to the highest activities of the mind 
over any subject thatis present. Ge- 
nius is simply the action of the mind, 
as in lying awake in bed before get- 
ting up to breakfast. Not that there 
are no other climaxes of genius. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to turn the statement end for end. 
The action of the mind in bed while 
we lie awake in the morning before 
getting up to breakfast is of the nature 
of genius. That is, sometimes.— 
[From Scrope, in ‘Old and New” 
for October. 





It wILL PAy to take newspapers. 
A correspondent writes that not long 
since we stopped with a farmer who, 
according to the assessor's statement, 
was worth not less than $50,000, who 
had not a single paper or magazine 
to be seen. He might have been 
taking them, but they were not ex- 
posed to view. At another farm, 
worth probably half as much as the 
former, we noticed the same lack of 
reading matter. In both families 
were several children growing up in 
at least partial ignorance, that is in 
ignorance’of the'world as it is—and 
all for lack of a few dollars invested 
in papers and magazines. 
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SPECr4i NOTICES. 


To Our Fair Reapers, Fair WEEK — 
For fair furniture and fair household 
goods of every description at fair and 
Jairest prices come up to the fazr thorough- 
fare of our fair city, to the corner of 
Locust and Seventh streets; ascend the 
fair broad steps of St. George’s Church 
and you will be fairly astonished at the 
quantity of fazr furniture for sale therein. 
Fair-ies, fare-well. 

E. A. SKEELE, 
703, 705, 707, and 709 Locust St. 


CHEAP AND PRACTICAL CHARTS FOR 
THE ScHoot-Room. McGufey’s New 
Primary Charts. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive. 10 charts on 5 boards, each 22x30 in., 
price $3.75 by express; in sheets, $1.50 by 
mail, post paid. 

This series of charts embraces the al- 
phabet in small and large letters; Multi- 
plication table; sounds of letters; easy 
sentences, etc., etc. 

CoLTon’s GEOGRAPHICAL CarRDs. Six 
Cards, Mounted and Colored, each 22x30. 

They are among the best known aids for 
teaching Geography. The Island, Penin- 
sula, Isthmus, Cape, Promontory, Moun- 
tain, Hill, Valley, Lake, River, Pond, Gulf, 
Strait, etc., in fact, every feature of Phy- 
sical Geography is clearly and pointedly 
shown, put in such a shape that a child 
can readily and correctly comprehend it. , 

Don’t fail to have a set in your School 
as they are printed in seven different colors, 
and help to furnish and make the School- 
room attractive. Address, 

The Western Publishing and School 


Furnishing Company, 706, 708 & 710 
Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


W. H. Stennett, Esq.. late General 
Agent of the Chicago Through Line at St. 


Louis, has accepted the position of General 
Passenger Agent of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company operate about sixteen hundred 
miles of their own road, with more connec- 
tions, perhaps, than any other line on the 
continent, except the Penn. Central Rail- 
road. Mr. Stennett brings to this new and 
responsible position not only great execu- 
tive ability, but a large practical experi- 
ence gained from his long and honorable 
connection with the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. 


My Deur Doctor . 


To TrRAvELERS Goinc West !—The 8 :- 
354. M. and 8p. M. trains of the Mis- 
souRI PaciFic RAILROAD run from St. 
Louis daily, Sundays included. This ts 
the only line running a Sunday morning 
train from St. Louts to the West and pas- 
sengers by the 8:35 a. m. Sunday train via 
the Missouri Pacific RAILROAD, reach 
Kansas City, Topeka, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, and other principal points West, 
from nine to twenty-four hours ahead ot 
any other route. The 10:30 P.M. train 
runs, as usual, daily except Saturdays. 
Ticket office 115 North Fourth street, 
and depot corner Seventh and Poplar 
streets, St. Louis. 





A Carp.—A clergyman, while residing 
in South America, as missionary, dis- 
covered a safe and simple remedy for the 
Cure of Nervous Weakness, Early Decay, 
Disease of the Urinary and Seminal Or- 
gans, and the whole train of. disorders 
brought on by baneful and vicious habits. 
Great numbers have been cured bythis noble 
remedy. Prompted by a desire to benefit 
the afflicted and unfortunate, I will send 
the receipt for preparing and using this 
medicine, in a sealed envelope, to any one 
who needs it, Free of Charge. 
Address, JOSEPH T. INMAN, 
Station D, Bible House, N.Y. City. 


_ Carp.—I hereby acknowledge the no- 
tice of appreciation by Wm. Clark and 
Chas. Seymour. Though my system has 


given me equal success in all severe cases 


it is impossible to treat all who apply to 


me at once. Those from a distance first, 
others in rotation. 
full descriptions if I send patients treat- 
ment by express. 


Letters must contain 


J. D. STILLMAN, M.D. 
809 Chestnut Street, 
G+ Tasico. Ma 
Aug. 16, 1873. 
d in my new book. 
I endorse you . ten ©. 5. FOWLER. 


ROSEBURG, OrEGon, 


Dr. J. D. Stittmax, M.D. 











UNIVERSITY 


—OF THE— 


State of Missouri, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
0 ——— 
HE Session opens on poe September, 3873; 


Law College opens M y, October 8. 
for reports and circulars. 





In connection with this road, Dr. Sten- 
nett arranged about fifty excursion routes 


sum, people were brought from New Or- 
leans, Galveston, Mobile, Pass-Christian, 
and other points on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and taken to Marquette, Escanaba, and 
Duluth, on Lake Superior; and now he 
can take the people from the far north in 
the winter, and send them to renew pleas- 
ant acquaintance in the sunny South. His 
friends are numerous, from Lake Superior 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

He is a man of indomitable energy, 


quick to decide, but courteous, and, with 
General Sup’t Hughett, will make the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway a more 


desirable and attractive route than ever. 








Warrendale College, 
GEORGETOWN, KY. 
H. TURNER, A.M., Principal. 


DANIEL READ, Pres't. 





St. Louis Law School. 


UNIVERSITY. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY. 


cellor of the University. 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


District of Missouri, President of Law Faculty. 


t. 
"Hon. Albert Todd. 


Hon. George A. Madill, late Judge St. Loui 
Circuit Court 
Circuit Court. 


Alexander Martin, A.M 
George 


TUITION: 





ings Institution, 513 Olive Street. 
extra charges. 





; letios itted to either class,.on examin- | ‘are exceedingly low. TuITION FREE. 
(Cro af’ 1 Topical nisin eal the Cites recess. ’ Board rom 4 to $3.50. Students enter at any 
Ti decwnmes Tomei of study, Complete in| For particulars address time,, For Catalogues address, ee 
7: prominin a TUF G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Facul J. BALDWIN, Prin Mo. 
jul-3t Box 193, Georgetown, Ky. 203 North Third street, St. Louis, KIRKSVILLE, 





AW DEPARTMENT.OF WASHINGTON 


Rev. William G. Eliot. D.D, President and Chan- 


Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, Eastern 
Henry Hitchcock, A.M., Provost.of Law Depart- 


Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge St. Louis Circuit 
Hon. John M. Krum, late Judge St. Louis Circuit 


Hon. Chester H. Krum, late Judge St. Louis 


M. Stewart., A M., Dean of Law Faculty. 
Regular annnal session will open Oct. 15th, 1873. 


The tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year $6py 
yable in every case in advance, to S. A. Ran mrad 
F casurer of the University, at the Penton iy; 


KENTUCKY 


Military Institute, 
SIX MILES FROM FRANKFORT. 


A=. its advantages may be enumerated a 
full Faculty, with superiormen in every de- 
partment, 

An Unusva.ty Fut Coursz or Srupy, 
A STRICT MILITARY DISCIPLINE, 


Freedom from the Manifold Temptations 
that ordinarily attend College Life 
in city or town. 
The discipline of the camp, combined with the 


comforts and free of home life, which can 
hardly be found elsewhere. 


The twenty-eighth academic year will begin on 
—- a 1, 1873. 
4am Send for Catalogue to 


Cot. R. T. P. ALLEN, Supt., 
Farmdale, Franklin Co., Ky. 


FERRY HALL, 


LAKE FOREST, ILL. 

A COLLEGIATE and Preparatory Institution 

for Young Ladies. Next year begins Som 
18, 1873. First class in all its appointments. = 
——s of Literature, Music, and the Modern 
Languages, thoroughly equipped. Apply for other 
information to 

EDWARD P. WESTON. 


Drury COLLEGE, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


TH FALL TERM OF DRURY COLLEGE 
will begin 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 25, 1873. 











Preparatory School, with Classical and English 
Courses of Study, connected with the Colle e, im 
which students may receive the thorough drill and 
broad culture in the Ancient Classics, for which the 
tn Academies are famous. 

Pecuniary aid to the indigent and worthy. 
Climate of Springfield distinguished for salubrity 
and purity of the air 
For particulars, address 

N. J. MORRISON, D.D. 

J President. 

Srrincrieip, Mo., August 18, 1973. 


wea V 


Daughters. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


E. WARD'S Seminary for Young Ladies 

W. closed mae une 11th, with 38 graduates and 
near 300 pupils. No school in the South, and only 
three in the North, have had as good success. No 
case of rotracted sickness during the a 
Its pupils being in the city, enjoy the best advan- 
tages of their respective churches. Grade of last 
Senior Pe a ral Session opens September 
e address 

TA TT. W. BE. WARD, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


4819. 4873. 
Medical College of Ohio 


_CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











- | SHE oldest Medical College in the West (in her 
prigecrs with the largest graduating class. 
Opens Oct. 1st. A large hospital under exclusive 


trol. of 4,000 patients a year. 
control. A Dispey. W. SEELY, MD., Sey. 
JAS. GRAHAM, M.D., Dean. 





University of Nashville, 


TENNESSEE. 
(FOUNDED IN 1785-) 


HE next session of the College and Preparatory 
Departments opens 


SEPTEMBER |, 1873. 


dies in the College Schools, elective; Discip- 
lise ill . Tuition, per term of twenty weeks, 
$30 to so. Board. washing, = ak — 
fi 105. 
‘5 | and surgeon’s fee, for same Perieay SMITE, 
Chancellor. 


NORTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. : 
Sixth School Year opens Sept. 2, °72, an 
i eon 25, °73- The attendance last year 
was 482. €.Séhool will be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized in its new building. beginning Dec. 30, ae 
The building is one of the best in the oueeys se 
will accommodate 860 stucents. The course of in- 








‘collegiate department, extends 
six mer 


Has been organized in Ewing High Schoo 
which thordush, ~ Men 


gan, and Guitar, is afforded on reaso 
Daily lessons are given in Class Veeo 


Use of Instrument 1 hour each day. 2.00 


bly unsurpassed b 


struction is all that-could be desired. The expenses 


WOMAN’S HOSPITAL 


Medical College 


OF CHICAGO. 
113 S. PAULINA STREET, COR. ADAMS. 


FACULTY: 


W.G. DYAS, M.D , President of Facul , Pro- 
fessor of Fhesty and Practice of Medicine .H, 
BYFORD, A. » M.D ofessor Emeritus of 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women. A. FISHER, 
M.D., Professor Emeritus of Surgery. ROSWELL 
G. BOGUE, M.D., Professor oF Senne me G5 
FITCH, M.D., Professor of Diseases o Women. 
E. MARGUERAT, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics. 
CHAS. G. SMITH, M.D., Professor of Diseases 
of Children. MARY H. THOMPSON. M.D. 
Copereentng Secretary, Professor of Hygiene and 
Clinical Obstetrics and ‘Diseases of Women. §. C. 
BLAKE, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System. G. C. PAOLI, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 8. A. 
McWILLIAMS, M.D., Secretary of Faculty, Pro. 
fessor of Anatomy. CHAS. W: EARLE, M.D 
Treasurer of Faculty, Professor of Physiolo 
— —, of Pathology. A. H. FOSTER, M. 
Professor of Surgical Anatomy and Operations 
Surgery. M. DELAFONTAINE, Ph. D. 
fessor of rr. F. C. HOTZ, 
fessor of Ophthamology and Otology. 
DONALD, M.D., Demonstrator o: Anatomy. 
The Fourth Annual Lecture Term will commence 
on the First Tuesday in October, and continue twen- 
ty weeks. For further information or catal 
Address TT eI Secreta: 
MARY H. T OMPSON, M.D., 
338 W. Washington Street, Cutcaco, Itt. 


Ewing High School ! 
Ewing, Franklin Co., Ills. 
JOHN WASHBURN, A.M., Principal. 
Calendar for 1873-4. 


Fall Session opens Sept. 22, 1873; closes Dec. 19, 


in 





Full, Classical, and Scientific Courses of Study. | 1873, Winter Session opens Dec. 29, 1873; closes 
As able and experienced corps of instructors. toh clas pe Bue Session opens April 13, 
ial attention to preparing teachers for th i 1974. 
PR nape bac iene des we We ee 4 Red COURS OF STUDY. 


The course of study, jncluding © preparatory and/ 

a rough a period of 
is thorough and practical. / 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 4 
2 
instruction in music on r- 


s Music 1000 «| 


rd and Washing............ yy ? 
Bethe edvantages oF Ewing High School, are proba- 
those of any similar institution 
in the West. For further information apply for cata- 
logue, or address, Principal, or R. R. Link, Esq., 
Ewing, Ills. 





Washington University, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


i nk a a 
i sepa H 
" ACADEMY, for Boys, fitting them for 
ape Rey and Scientific Schools, whether 
culars, ' 
East or West. For Pnor. GEO. B. STONE, 
E, for Girls of all trad 
. MARY INSTITUTE, for Girls es 
MN had age. Prov. C. S. PENNELL, 


the aren os 
. COLLEGE. While stand- 
Ted cae is well maintained, no effort is 
spared in ietenaing Oe facilities for securing the 
broadest ~~ ae and Tere nee 
oa nor. MS snow, ‘ 
var. 

. POLYTECHNIC (EN GINEERIN G) 
VBEPAR TMENT, for Post-Graduates, and those 
already well versed in English branches not de- 
siring Latin and Greek. Graduates of Colleges 
of good standing are admitted to the junior = 
year) class. Entire course FOUR YEARS. Chemi 
cal Laboratories very complete. _ Physical (work- 
ing) Laboratories well furnished with the neces- 

sary apparatus. Mining Department fully sup- 

plied with Furnaces, Cabinets, and all appoint- 
ments for PRACTICAL MINING and METALLURGY. 

A supply of the very best instruments in 

Civil =e To phical Eagieneing: Machine 

Shop and Printing Office attached. For particu- 

lars, addreor. C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
V. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL, (See 


advertisement below.) may-4mos 


Monmouth College. 


0. 


N INSTITUTION DEVOTED 

TO ‘CHRISTIAN EDUCATION—one o 

the’best in Illinois. ted at the junction of the 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and ockford, Rock 

Island & St. Louis Railroads. 180 miles from St. 

Louis. Next term opens September ad, the Academy 
# A. M., and the College at 2 P. M. 


‘or Catalogue send to 
IDENT W. 
PRES ae gg 
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THIRTEENTH 


ST, LOUIS FAIR 


COMMENCES 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1873, 


AND CONTINUES SIX DAYS. 


$40,000 fered in Premiums, 


This Fair will differ from its predecessors in an 
entire new arrangement of department buildings 
by which the old Amphitheatre Hall will be dev 
to.the displays of the entire mechanical department, 
covering an iirea of 40,000 squ tre feet. 

The former Mechanical Hall will be occupied by 
the Textile Fabrics, and a grand floral display, wi 
rockworks, cascades, and other attractions, will be 
erected 

A system of sales of Live Stock has been inau 
rated, and we can now inform the public that during 
the week there will be offered, at public auction, six 
hundred and fifty head of animals, among them the 
finest horses, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry that 
were ever brought together at any one place in the 
United States. 

A sale book containing description of animals, 
pedigrees and names of owners, can be obtained by 
application to the Secretary. 

ARTHUR B. BARRET, Pres’t. 


G O. Kats, Sec’y. 
AYER’S 
CATHARTIC PILLS, 


FOR ALL THE PURPOSES 


OF A FAMILY PHYSIC, 


CURING 


Costiveness, Faundice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentery, Foul Stomach and Breath, Erysi- 
pelas, Headache, Piles, Rh i rupt 
and Skin Diseases, Biliousness, Liver Com- 
plaint, Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors and Salt Rheum 
Worms, Govt, Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, and 
Purifying the Blood, : eo 
are the most congenial purgative yet perfected. 
Their effects abundantly show how much they excel 
ail other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take 
ut powerful to cure. They purge out the fou! 
humors af the blood; they stimulate the sluggish or 
disordered organ into action, and they impart 
pony) gh do the whole being. They cure uet 
‘ Vveryday complaints of every’ , but 
leawtidy have derived from these — 
hey are the safest and best physic for children 
because mild as well as effectual. Being sugar. 
coated, they are. easy to take; and being purely 
vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 











PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO, 


LOWELL, MASS., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


BLYMYER 





ManuFAct Co's 
BELLS. 


Fine-toned, low priced, warranted: ci 
free. BLYMER MANUFACTURING COM 
pices, res to ayes, Norton & Co.), Cin- 
io. 664-694 
Higiel Ese ce and Works, ‘West 


A College Graduate, 


j X THO has had experience as i 

YY Schools in two Southern ius toe 

similar position in the West or South, for the com. 

ing year. Address, A PRINCIPAL, 
Box a1§ Princeton, Ill. 


NEW YORK 
School Journal 
























4 — only Weekly Educational Journal i 
in the United States. : published 
interest of the Public School ¢ ly devoted to the 


It has the largest circulation. the best sch news, 
and articles from if j 1g Also, 
interesting serial soe tg eaten mesa 7 

PRICE, $2.25 PER YEAR, 
including postage. A limited number of 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
will be inserted at the following rates: 
One week...... 


ME, WEEK 00000... 00.0. .0000. Te cents per line, 
Toth gan 2 (each) . 8 
Six months............ aad ot « 
me Year..... ... “ B® oa 

A 
GEO. H STOUT, 

33 Park Row, 

ang-3t NEW YORK CITY. 


“FIRST CLASS” 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 





PATENT CURVED BACK 


GOTHIC DESKS 


500,000 SOLD AND IN USE. 





IMPROVED Liourp SLatING 


FOR BLACKBOARDS. 





PATENT STEATITE CRAY 
ONS. F. 
One outlasts ten old style. REE FROM DUST. 


School Teachers send for sample. 


Everything in the School Furniture Line. 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
WRITE FOR TERMS, CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS. 


The Western Publishing & School F urnishing Co 
Nos. 706, 708 anp 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
k SAINT LOUIS. 











—————— 


$1,287,142 


IN CASH GIFTS TO BE DISTRIB 
UTED BY THE 


Bankers’ & Brokers’ Ass'n of New York, 


DAILY DRAWINGS. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY TICKET. 


1 Cash Gift. . $100,000 
. = each 50,000 
25,009 | 200 4 ¥ 200 
550 “ ii 100 
...each, 75 to 100 

** 60 to 150 


75 Cash gifts, each $1000 
300 ‘ “ 500 


12 “ co 

“ “ 
400 Gold Watches 
275 Sewing Machines. . 
75 Elegant Pianos....... *¢ a50 to 700 
= Melodeons a .. “  §0 to 200 
Cash Gifts, Silverware, etc., valued at.. .$ ,500,000 
chance to draw any of the above prizes for a5 
cents. Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in En- 
velopes and well mixed. On receipt of 25 cents a 
Sealed Ticket is drawn without choice, and sent b 
mai! to any address, The prize named upon it will 
be delivered to the ticket holder on payment ot One 
Dollar Priz-s are immediately sent to any ad- 
ess by express or return mai . 

You will know what your prize is before you p»y 
for it <Any prize exchangd for another of the same 
value No blanks. Our patrons can depend on 
fair dealing 

OPINIONS OF THE Press:—“ Fair dealing can 
be relied upon.”"—N. 2. Herald. “A genuine dis- 
tribution."— World “Not one of the humbugs of 
the day "— Weekly Tribune They give general 
satisfaction ”—Siuats- Zeitung. 

REFERENCES :—By kind permission we refer to 
the following: Frankia S. Lane, Louisville. drew 
$ 3,00; Miss Hattie Banker, Charleston, $9,000; 
Mrs. Louisa T Blake, St. Paul, Piano $700; sam’) 
V. Ryan, Boston, $5,500; Eugene P. Brackett, Pitts- 
burg, Watch, $3000; Miss Annie Osgood,’ New 








a 


.| Orleans, $5000; Emory L. Pratt, Columbus, O., 


oO. 
TOne Cash Gift in every package of 200 ‘tickets 
uaranteed. Six tickets for $: ce; 13 for $2 00; 25 
Or $4.00; 50 for $5 co; 209 for $*5 00. 
ts wanted to whom we offer liberal induce- 
ments and guarantee satisfaction. 
Send for €ircular to 
HOPKINS, WARD & CO., 
Bankers and Managers, 
712 Broadway, New York. 


Grandest Scheme Ever Known! 





FourtH Granb Girt CoNCERT 
For the Benefit of the 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


12,000 CASH GIFTS $1.800.000 
EVERY FIFTH TICKET DRAWS A GIFT. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


HE Fourth Grand Gift Concert authorized b 
special act of the Legislature for the benefit a 
the Public Library of Kentucky, will take place in 
Pubiic Library Hall at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3p, 1873. 
Only sixty thousand tickets will be sold - 
half oF these are intended for the Euro : saps 
thus leaving only 30,009 for sale in the United States 
where 100,°00 were disposed of for the Third Con- 
cert. Thetickets are divided into ten coupons or 
parts, and have on their back the scheme, with a full 
explanation of the mode of drawing. 
a 4 ie concert, which es be the grandest musi. 
isplay ever witnessed in thi 
. Se is country, the un- 
$1,600,000, 
divided into 12,000 cash gifts will be distri 
lot amon the ticket-holders. The esr siaceger acd 
tickets to be drawn trom one wheel by blind children, 


and the gifts from another. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 





10 Cash Gifts, $10,000 each... ......... 


I 
30 Cash Gifts, 000 each,.......,. 
‘o Cash Gifts, yee each nt 1 ANS 
Cash Gifts, 500 each..., 
100 Cash Gifts, 400 each.. 
150 Cash Gifts, 300 each 
aso Cash Gifts, aco e ch 
325 Cash Gifts, 100 each 
11,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 





Total, 12,000 Gifts, all cash, amounting to $:,500,000 
_ The distribution will be positive whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,070 gifts all paid 
ped a eet the erg sold—all unsold tickets 
ng destroyed as at the First and Second C 
and not represented in the drawing. —— 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 
Whole tickets, $5.00; halves, $25.00; tenths, or 
each coupon, $5.00; eleven whole tickets for $500.00; 
224 tickets for $1,000.00; 113 whole tickets for 
$5,0°0.00; 237 whole tickets for $'0,000.00. No dis. 
—_ on than $500.co worth of tickets at a 
The unparalleled success of the Third Gift Con- 
certas well as the satisfaction given by the First 
and makes it only necessary to announce 
the Fourth to insure the prompt sale of every ticket. 
The Fourth Gift Concert will be conducted in all 
its details like the Third, and full particulars may 
be ned from circulars, which will be sent free 
from this office to all who apply for them. 
panied by ow ready for sale, 2 all orders accom. 
money promptly filled. Liberal te: 
given to those gag © sell again. ; vad 
. E BRAMLETTE 
Agent Publ. Libr. Ky. and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Libcary Building, Louisville, Ky, 
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' pposessoas~f ae FOR THE A N E W ' 
THE ~ SA — ag Ee GERRYSBURG KATALYSINE WA- 
“De . dean what TER—The Great Medicine of Nature AND MODERN 
ARION |x. ie audit pou welte Sor indorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities. 
- our Illustrated Circular, which Restores Muscuiar Power te the Paral Cy ; 7 
e 


PIANO *°™*! fee. Th the Young ata Chica! Peclod Bissaves Cu AND THE rae Book for Teachers 
“ ARION PIANO” culi and “Chalky” Deposits; ‘ures Gou ‘ 
rok, | US THE [gece ca ee oe fl Daca acres Re com §|LATEST STYLES, a 

' 


neys, Liver an 








ble th Piano in th Skin, Abdominal Dropsy, Chronic Diarrhea, AT THE SECOND EDITION NOW READY! 
BEST v post sae Write for Cleese. Constipation, Astheng, starvontnece, Sleep- HH |. s P 
s . #98. 
Ail are fully Warranted. | ff lesness, Ceheral Debitity, and nearly every LOWEST PRICES, The Art of 

ey Sasa “Under its influence the bowels tt conetipe: CALL ON | . 
$1000 te come re: > the torpid liver is exci 
nce : mea alien ot at uae eee Teachin g schoo 

200 . their functions with perfect regularity. * * * 

100 It is a very useful remedy in Gout, Rheuma- a h 0 ‘ f a 1] —By— 
to 100 Este t otta e tism, Hepatic and Renal Affections, Skin Dis- ® ,) 
to 150 y S ases, &c. * * * * Distorted limbs become J R SYPHER 
to 700 straightened, and enlarged joints yee ? ? - 
to 200 duced to their natural size."—W.7. Med. Rec. DEALER IN 
500,000 —_— 


4 VoLuME, 16mo., CLorn, 327 pp. 
for 25 


“The physicians said my case was one of y “a 
in En- Chronic Rheumatism, Gout. | Kidney and Liver 6 Ne highest authority for the best means ana 
ents a Diseases, with Enlargement of the Joints. * * methods of co: 
sent b b) 
AND 


rrect instruction. Every teacher 
the time I was confined to my 
it will 






































































































should have acopy. None can afford to be without 
room, and had to be washed, dressed, it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any part of the United 
ot One ed, and put to bed like an infant. * * * My States, on receipt of retail price, $1 50. 
ny ad- ONTAINING THE NEW AND friends who knew my helpless condition were e e sit 
veautiful Vox Jubilanti and Vox Humana surprised to see me in New York and in other F h ( : d How To Estapiisn Scnoots. How To ORGAN- 
ou poy stops, not to be found in any other Or, an. See places again.” — Charles R. Townsend, New urnis In g oOo S. 1ZE ScHoors. How 30 TEacH SCHOOLS. 
é same new style cases, and hear their rich pipe-like tone, Brunswick, N.F. WHat To TEACH, AND THE BEST WAY OF 
nd on It takes less money to buy them than any others. isles Also.a Full Stock of the Best Done rr. 
Nearly $0,000, ogg in one —e yearly. a Most ceppatiy x swonkd stnomimens this CONTENTS: 
ig can warranted. ) to 4 . charming remedy to all persons ai y any 
dis- Circulars mailed on application. When writ- f th ify ts to which it i licable.”—Ri. ES CHAPTER I—Education. 
rags of ing please state dif what paper you saw this phage -y E. Moriarly, Philadelphia. * B ROAD CLOTHS, DO KINS fs II—Discipline. ; 
yeneral advertisement. : : <tntond AND I1I—School Authorities, 
Sipe ay and er em Merchandise, sup- History of the Spring and Testimonials from hast Taslore Good is Feeeanisation, 
fer t ied at the lowest cash prices. Medi Is, Emi t Physici d —Management, 5 
iow ‘ NA TELE & MILES, Gen"! Agents, Distinguished t Citizens, seat fvymattym|erchant Tailoring Goods} *~ Y¥> fethods of Instruction-—(Teach- 
$9.000 ; 214 Noi ifth Street, T. Louts, Mo. NEY BROS.,Gen’l Agents, 227 South ; t " phabet, ogra; 
pani Front street, Philadelphia, For sale by all ‘Wa 8 See Se tp gaiee Letter Method, Word Method, 
, Pitts- Druggists be 
* New - 216 Nortu Firtu StTr£eEtT, “ Vil—Methods of Instruction—Con. 
is, O., ‘ ’ ST LOUIS — Lamar Declamation, 
: and Composition, 
2 . ~ s VI1I—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
ae SHED Ss tinued. Arithmetic.) fi 
1 003 35 EsTABLISHE YEARS. “ IX—Methods of Instruction—Conti 
somes n- 
induce- CARRY THE NEWS! a ued. (Geography.) 
X—Methods of Ifistructioti—Contin. 
JONES’ COML & TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, ued. (Botany and Geology.) 
Tue Missourt, Kansas AND TEXAS RAILWAY, - XI—Methods of FOlogy. 
" Frirru AND OLIVE StrEzts, St. Louis. — Poser ng and ommee for Diekteay = core d (Grimey ee 
'y ; th-East. tenst issouri Division) from le . f 
vy York, IRCULARS (German and ~_— and Speci- Hannibal to ' Sedalia, pe ogden ee thei; Ele “| XII—Methods of _Instructio: 
rr mens of P ITE mailed FREE, Write gantly Equipped Trains from Hannibal to Denison tinued. (Anatomy, Philésop? , 
wn! for one. NO VACATION. without change. 2 ENA and Chemistry.) c 
a ONATHAN JONES, Princspal.| Passengers from Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, > ents poctrocte 
CERT JOHN w. JOHNSON, Managing Principal. the Apres ape ippi ae »-C ago, Semel ;, og aad Music.) o = 
4 hy. AUC “ “ xXIV—M of Ins ‘i 
’ AMES W,, QUEEN}, WESTERN BRANCH OF | Nout hdihitiefovadtantpet{ wre tants, sok carat, 
ICKY. reiens MUSIC STORE. ~ a ba hae 27 miles the Shortest Route from > XVI-Higher Educs*”™ — 
000 az, COs e T. A. BOYLE, | Great South-Wanias City, and from a1 to >: milee > Se eee ae <0 
GIFT. Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in Music Publisher, Throu ae -owlhed nen od hyper yg hay ore po BS ca. 
MATHEMATICAL, Importer and Dealer Toouis to Points on this Line as heretofore, via Se- Ture WESTERN PUBLISHING AND 
OPTICAL, in MUSICAL IN- oa. full information as to time, and a correct Map ScHooL FuRNISHING Co., 
ized by . AND neta ale and of this Line and its connections, address Pn Sie i “este 
2 med PHILOSOPHICAL = aya "| JAMES D. BROWN, THOS. DORWIN, _ 706, 708 & 710 Cx , 
place in Webb & Co.'s celebrated PLANOS, " asl Gen’l Ticket age, Gen rte ys fe iho ST. LOUIS. 
ANS. ia, Mo. . aees 
TAYLOR & FARLEY’S 
7. INSTRUMENTS, No. 212 North Fifth Street, Iu LINOIS ty ENTRAL 
oy tee Between Pine and Olive streets, Tue Missourt, KANSAS AND TEXAS Ramway, 
d States ° ST. LOUIS, MO. | with its Connections, is the Shortest, Quic eat an : RAILROAD. 
rf Con- anterns Only Direct Route for Freight from Chicago, Saint 
ons oF ag 1C ? Louis, Quincy, Hannibal, or any of the priaci a anaes 
ai SIEGEL & BOBB,|sencavinmtae tae | eS age 
skal ICONS a art ae nce overcuarges, pompey | CA2CALO to” St. Louts, 
5 . ;. m * 
ne. STEREOSCOPT Wholes:le and Retail Dealers fag ie cede’ Care MK. & T Wey. ,; ic 
Pas 2 ae D. A. FREER. Gen’l Eastern Agent, 349 Broad- Without Change of Cars. 
way, New York. ; ing direct connections at St. Louis for 
WZ WT . ‘ i ILLIAMS, Agent, 48 Clark st , Chicago. Making 
vot the TE S; Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, p.x Wi LILLEY, Contracting Agent, 40g Wal-| oa CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHI. 
hildren, 924 CHESTNUT STREET, f ov ed Se le eee anibal, Mo. SON, ST. JOSEPH, LAWRENCE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, W- SABINEON, Gen'l Fre Ag’, Sedalia, Mo. TOPEKA, FORT SCOTT, 
DENVER 
$250,000 601 BROADWAY, COAL OIL LAMPS : And all Points Southwest. 
i. NEW YORK, in the West Cai 
0,000 FOR est 1 hing inthe West. : t 
25,000 Have constantly in stock the largest and most com SCHOOLHOUSES. om 1cago O alro a 
17,500 plete stock in the United States, of CHURCHES ¢ > ae ta Fe ad Without Change of Cars 
100,000 J n Railro itho A 
Baroy Spectacles, WROUGHT IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS. | Atchison, Tope N D S ] 400 Miles the pp SR 
om Bye Glasses, Ae AM GAS 2 WATER. = sill L A ’ MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, MOBILE, 
, 2 an - - b 
Gitco Opera Glasses, eee for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the chee ® i ae ION ACRES NEW ORLEANS, 
0," 00 , . F 
sc Bierecii) age 203 North Fifth street, Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the And all Points South. 
— Telescopes, cota: er, LOUIS. MO. Finest Portion of Kansas! This is also the Direct Route to is 
. ee . ndalia, Terre Haute 
500,000 Mathematical, Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. Poe bulann F rica sa 3 Posvin : 
all the * BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. Interest. 224 per cent. reduction & eae ane Causten “ 
A A chars f sor bats ot Copper ga to Settlers who Improve. Resiud, Warton.” 
| : ” Superior 6 0! er ineabon ’ _ 
ncerts, = And ne ge, ie Tin, aaa Hy 3 oo A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS! Chicago to Springfield without ch’ge. 
’ emncig. : ponoets, Faas, ‘ACTORIES, HE FACTS about this Grant are—low prices, | phe direct route to Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. 
aad Magic Lanterns, 8, FiRE long credit, and a rebate to settlers of nearly | Pulaski, and Springfield. 
00.00 ; A : a rich soil and splendi: mate; shi 
ts ‘fr Stereoscopticons Mllustrated Bent Free, | 0¢-fov ietieet ont lanti and no wintering | CHICAGO to DUBUQUE and SIOUX CITY, 
and mild H 'y 
No dis. 9 DUZEN & TIFT, | of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just at the right Without of cars. 
a 8 And Views, VAN. Cincinnati. | 8¢2500; ‘coal, stone and brick on the line; on The only direct route to Site Shes ‘Water- 
t Con- Philosophical! 2 and 104 East Second Street, aie, 68 DN Sts ae emptions sea he ein aa agg 
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